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COUNT REMOND’S SON. 
A TALE OF HORROR. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION, 


Wuen Lord Shelton, of the “ Yews,” died, 
ft was found that the whole estate was 
bequeathed to the only child of his only sister, 
Count Remond of France. After the funeral 
the house and grounds were kept by milord’s 
old steward and his wife, until the heir 
arrived. 

It was a gloomy old place, built of stone, 
and hid among yews. Everybody said that 
the gay young French count would never 
come there. The deceased Lady Shelton’s 
old pet ape, Jocko, was always shivering and 
scolding, for the sunshine seldom got into 
the house, Moss coated the stone ledges of 
the mullioned windows; the unused chim- 
neys were full of swatlows; and as old Tim- 
othy grew aged and lazy, the singing birds 
built in flocks among the undisturbed shrub- 
hery of the lawn. So that the first sound 
heard by Count Remond, on arriving at the 
Yews, was the morning chorus of the white- 
throats and siskins. : 

He alighted from his horse, opened the 
gate for himself, and led the animal up the 
avenue. A hare ran across his path. ‘The 
horse stumbled among the vines of the black- 
berry and ground-nut. <A great death’s- 
head moth hovered over the rank syringa 
bushes. As he advanced, a tame magpie, 
perched on a window-sill, cried, “ Go back! 
go back!" 

“That is good advice,” murmured Count 
Remond, stumbling over the exposed roots 
of an acacia. A shower of rosy bloom drift- 
ed down into his blonde hair, worn long, and 
eurling on his shoulders. The small foreign 
horse ‘he led eyed him watchfally. 

“Well, this ts your home, Czar,” said the 
count, arranging a tress of the animal's jetty 
silken mane. “What do you think of it? 
Do you see'that tomb of a building, those old 


black trees, this wilderness of a lawn? Ah, 
my beauty, shall we not sigh for France?” 

Czar, as the little French pony was called, 
arched his glossy neck, and stepped lightly 
along. 

A woodpecker ran up the trunk of an old 
oak, tapping loudly upon the bark. A dog 
barked in the distance, 

When Count Remond reached the terrace 
he found the steps half covered by the 
thorny branches of an eglantine. Throwing 
the bridle upon the horse’s neck, he left him 
to graze upon the lawn, while he forced his 
way through the thicket of roses which clung 
to his garments, and tore his hands. At 
length he stood upon the broad stone porch, 
and lifting the heavy iron knocker of the 
wide door, made the whole place ring with 
his summons, The magpie screamed, anda 
siskin flew chipping into the thicket. 

As the young count waited, his face was in 
the shadow of the dark old yews, a fair bril- 
liant face, affluent with youth and bloom. 
The eyes were blue as the heavens that 
peeped down at him through the branches of 
the trees. A diamond sparkled on the 
hand that gave the knocker a second impa- 
tient peal. Czar looked up from his lun- 
cheon of clover and whinnied, 

A hasty hand was heard at the bolts 
within. 

“Wait only a ‘minute, father dear!” cried 
a sweet voice. 

Achild? No. The door came open slowly, 
grating on the hinges, and a girl, seventeen 
years old or more, but petite and fair as a 
rose, looked out. 

At sight of Count Remond, her brown 
eyes dilated, and her color paled. 

“Sir?” she faltered, “I thought it was my 
father, old Timothy. He said yesterday that 
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the hall door must be opened, or ’twould rast 
on its hinges, and I thought—" 

She stopped, too confused by the stran- 
ger's attentive gaze to proceed, 

“Tam Count Remond, from St. Etienne,” 
he said, quietly. “This is the Yews, I 
suppose ?” ; 

“Yes, this is the Yews,? answered the 
young girl, seemingly more at a loss than 
before, and the next minute she had quite 
run away, leaving Remond alone upon the 
threshold of his inheritanee, 

Ife walked into the hall and opened the 
first door he came to. It was an old oaken 
dining-room, Adjoined was a large sitting- 
room, with tarnished brasses in the yawning 
fireplace, paluted screens set against the well- 
faded easy-chairs, sofas and candelabras, He 
gaye the hall cord a vigorous pull, and was 
standing in the centre of the apartment 
when an old woman, apparently straight 
from the wash-tub, rushed into the room. 

“Ah, sir count, to think you should come 
home this way!” she cried. 

Remond’s blue eyes stared at her coldly. 

“Tiave a fire here!” he said, imperiously. 
“Itis wretchedly cold. Where is the man 
in trust here?” 

“My husband, Timothy Brown, sir—my 
lord—count,” stammered the woman. “ He 
has gone to the village for a bit of bacon for 
our dinners, sir. I wish he had but known! 
But there’s fine fat pigeons in the yard, sir, 
TH make a pigeon-pie for your dinner, sir 
count. Timothy will be back soon, He's 
old, sir; you must excuse things you find 
amiss. You have been so long in coming, 
milord—six years,” 

“Ah yes; but make a fire here, pray do!” 
cried Remond, shivering, 

Mother Brown hurried away. In a few 
moments a lighter step approached the door, 
and the young girl, her apron full of splin- 
ters and Iight wood, came into the room. 
She knelt down on the hearth and laid the 
fire. Remond, leaning one arm on the man- 
tel-piece, looked down at her, She was the 
sweetest thing he had ever seen, Ter cheek 
was like a rose-leaf, her hatr clustered soft 
and golden upon her shoulders, 

“What is your name, pretty one?” 

“ Matilda, sir,’ answered the girl, blushing, 
and her little hands trembling at her task. 
Remond watched her until she ran away, 
Presently she came back with more wood. 

“Ah, that is too hard for the lttle arms!” 
he said, starting; and taking the.wood from 
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her he laid {t upon the fire himself With a 
shy smile the girl slipped away. 

The splinters blazed, the oak snapped, 
Remond drew one of the faded velvet.chairs 
upon the hearth, 

By-and-by an oldman, his cap in his hand 
and his grizzled hair all on end with excite- 
ment, entered the apartment. 

“You're welcome to the Yews, Count Re- 
mond,” he said; but he looked altogether 
too much afraid of Count Remond to advance 
farther than six steps from the door, where 
he stood bowing, 

“You are Timothy Brown, my good man, 
I suppose.” 

Remond rose, and kicked the brands into 
fuller blaze. 

“wish you to tell me truly now, did my 
Uncle Gregory live here forty years?” 

“We did, sir count. Why shouldn’t he?” 

“And died of rheumatism, I suppose ?” 

“No, Count Remond. He died of ap- 
oplexy.” , 

“Ta it nossihlad 


may 
orders, I suppose. The first is to make a 
rousing fire in every room under this roof, 
and to keep them burning day and night 
until this deadly chill is banished from the 
house.” 

Timothy stared, then left the room in 
silence. 

This was not Remond’s first visit to Eng- 
land, but he knew that it was his Gnal one, 
and he determined not to die-of cold at the 
start. The fires blazed, the pasty smoked, 
the place became habitable, barely habitable 
to him. 

After dinner he went out, petted Czar, and 
looked around disconsolately. The birds 
flew away from before him, the ‘crows swam 
through the air, calling monotonously; the 
sun had gone under a cloud, the rain began 
to fall. Remond retreated to the house, and 
ordered more fire made. “A boy -had been 
summoned by this time, a sturdy villager, 
who tended fires all night. 

Three days the rain fell, and Remond 
walked the floor and meditated his plans. 
He had exhausted his inheritance in France, 
but here was a fresh fortune to begin upon. 
He hoped it would Jast him until his next 
benefactor died—his paternal grandfather, 
who had promised him half a million—and 
went to sleep upon a sofa. 

The storm had passed when he awoke; 
the sun streamed through the trees into the 
windows in broken shafts—but he did not at 
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first porceive this, His eyes opened upon a 
soft round face set in sunshiny curls, and 
with sweet hazel eyes fixed earnestly upon 
him. 

“Tittle Matilda,” he said, “what do you 
want?” 3 

“Tf you please, Count Remond, my mother 
has sent up your dinner; bere it is on the 
tray—roast hare, and jelly, and sauces, But 
it is getting cold, sir.” 

“A very good dinner, and you are a nice 
little girl But I must tell you what the 
little maids in France used to bring me. Sit 
down then, pray do, I am very lonesome. 
Right on this old tabouret, where I can look 
at you while I eat my dinner. Well, you 
see—” 

They amused cach other for hours—he 
with her innocence, she with his wit. 

Much as the rank garden offended Count 
Remond’s taste, he was too lazy to have it 
revolutionized. He contented himself with 
having the lawns shaved, the shrubbery 
trimmed around the house, the yews cut 
down—great was old Timothy’s horror !—and 
building an arbor-tretlis here and there, over 
which the thickets of rose-vines were trained, 
In these arbors he spent much of the sum- 
mer days, 

And sometimes pretty Matilda was miss- 
ing, The mother would hunt high and low, 
and could not find her,. The girl would come 
at last with flushed cheeks and a light in her 
eyes. She had only been in the garden, 
she said. 

The summer and fall passed, the winter 
came. Remond went much to London; was 
absent from the Yews weeks at a time. 
There was a housekeeper and a French cook 
at the great house. Old Timothy and his 
family had a little cottage at the end of the 
grounds, Matilda said .that i¢ was a lone- 
some spot; she grew pale, was sad, listless 
and moady. Her gay child-heart seemed all 
gone. 

One day old Timothy discovered that his 
daughter was with child, and turned her out 
of the house. 

A farious March storm was beating and 
pending the old red oaks. Desperate and 
despairing, sho fought her way up to the 
great house. ‘Phere were guests in the long 
drawing-room—the Bromleys, and beautiful 
Bertha Fane. Matilda went in and fell 
down at Remond’s feet, and begged him to 
shelter her. She was soon to be the mother 
of his child, 


He was furious. But he got her quietly 
away from his guests, and then, in the vent 
of his blind passion at being exposed before 
Miss Fane, whom ho wished to marry, he 
drove her forth from his door. 

She wandered into the wet woods and Jay 
down, the pangs of childbirth upon her, On 
that cold ground, his young mother drenched 
by the storms of heaven, Count Remond's 
son was born. 

Old ‘Timothy, going into the forest the 
next morning to see where the lightning had 
struck, found his child dead; yet wrapped in 
her stiff arms, and swathed in her golden 
hair, the infant was still living. 

Count Remond gave him money to rear 
the child, aud pensicned him without labor 
for the rest of his days. 

Byt Timothy Brown and his wife had 
waxed old in years, The old woman died 
when the child was four years old, and then 
it was known that the boy was {diotic. It 
was difficult to find any one to take charge 
of him; but at length Remond’s wood-cutter, 
who had a hut in the forest, took him for 
the sake of the pay, which would help him 
supply bread to his own large family. 

The coarse rude children crowded on the 
poor halfwitted boy. Sometimes he would 
bear it, sometimes he would fight like a tiger, 

The years went by. Count Remond was 
refused by beautiful Bertha Fane, but he 
received the hand of Lady Mary Warrington, 
Children were born to him, but they all died 
in their infancy, The tenderest care lay- 
ished upon them could not save them to life. 
Remond, at forty-five, had no heir, 

It was a great disappointment to him 
Sometimes as he caine from the five little 
graves in the churchyard, whither his steps 
had wandered, he would hear a barbarous 
whoop, and poor Felix, Matilda’s idiot son, 
would run along the road. He was almost 
& man, with vigorous limbs and a firm red 
color on his cheek. Remond’s physictan, 
who knew the circumstances of the boy’s 
birth, said that it was the early exposure 
which had probably injured his brain. Meet- 
ing the staring watery eyes of the poor boy, 
Remond would almost ery aloud with re- 
morse. Tind he married pretty Matilda,.he 
would have saved himself this horrible crime, 
and had vigorous sons in his old age. Now 
his name would die with him. Lady Mary 
no longer bore even weaklings. 

He was wandering in his garden one day. 
Oppressed by the heat of the sun, aud made 
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drowsy by mingled scents, he entered one of 
the rose-arbors, lay down upon a bench and 
fell asleep, 

Guests arrived, and the servants sought 
their master. One of the men at length 
approached the rose-arbor. He retreated, 
screaming with terror. 

Everybody rushed to the spot. Those who 
Jooked into the arbor cried out or swooned. 
The body of Count Remond lay upon the 
bench, but his head was gone, 

All the household gathered around the 
spot. Physicians, jurymen, officers were sent 
for. Lady Mary lay in spasms in her cham- 
ber. At length a woman discovered poor 
Felix peeping into the arbor. 

“What do you here?” she cried. 

The boy Jaughed until hé was obliged to 
hold his sides. 

“T came to see if he had found his head,” 
he cried, pointing to the corpse. 

“His head? what do you know about this, 


poor wretch?” they cried, seizing upon him, 

“J? I know all about it, The count gave 
me sweetments sometines, IT saw him come 
in here, and I came too. Sometimes he is 
kind, [came in softly. I had been cutting 
bushes by the roadside. The count was 
sound asleep. I wanted a little play—my 
hatchet was sharp—and so I cut off his head 
and hid it. Idid not think he could find it 
~—no, no!—and he has not.” 

“ Where isit? where is the count’s head ?” 
asked his shuddering listeners. 

The boy erept under a rose-tree and drew 
out the bloody head, 

“Hal! hal” he cried; “ was not that a good 
place to hide it?” 

Nothing could be done but to bury the 
poor mutilated body, and place the boy under 
elose confinement. Accustomed to the free 
life of the woods and fields, the idiot ina 
twelvemonth had chafed himself to death. 
So ended the annals, the name of Remond. 


et 
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DAN BURTON'S LIFE ROMANCE. 
A Tale of the Railroad and the Quarry. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


I HAVE not Deen very long in the world, to 
be sure, as I shall bo only thirty-seven come 
next Christmas; but in that time I have 
never seen a blacker-hearted man than Dad 
Hylow; and the truth that I speak is my 
witness that I never want to see, as I never 
expect to see, such another, And what I 
have set myself to do now is to write out his 
dreadful story, and Jet the people know all 
aboutit. Since the bloody affair at my switeh 
on that night, six months ago, folks have 
asked me a great many questions about him; 
as how long [ had known him, what he was 
doing there, how it happened, and such, 
Well, it makes quite a story, all told; ahd 
perhaps if I tell it once from beginning to 
end, and print it, I shall be saved the trouble 
of telling it fifty times more, Not that I 
mind the trouble of telling it go much, either; 
but the subject has grown mighty disagree- 
able to me, and Pd like to be saved the neces- 
sity of talking about ft. 

If any of my readers have travelled through 


the limestone country of West Meath, they 
will know something of the place where Dad 
and I were brought up. It is Perham, about 
the centre of the quarry district; and there 
is little done there except to work thie stone, 
quarry it out, and dress it for the market. 
Dad and I were boys together. His name 
was Royal Hylow, but he was always so old- 
like and knowing in his ways that he got the 
name of Dad at schoo), and it stuck to him 
as long as he lived. Ie and I were about of 
an age, and our parents were always neigh- 
bors. We were both left orphans before our 
beards had started, and as cach of us was an 
only child, we lad nobody to see to but our- 
selves. From this point our ways in life were 
different. Dad was a keen boy, and took 
kindly to learning, for he saw how useful it 
was; but I was always a duilard, and after a 
quarter or two I gave up schooling fora bad 
Job, and concluded that I must get my living 
to the end of the chapter—as my father had 
done before me—by the hard work of my 
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hands and the swoat of my brow. So I bade 
farewell to the school, and walking over to 
the Perham quarry, T applied at the superin- 
tendent’s oftice for work, 

I want to stop right here to tell how this 
quarry was situated, for that has a great 
deal to do with the story. It is just to the 
south of Upshur road, over a considerable 
hill. You take the broad by-road from the 
highway, and when you reach the top of the 
hill, if you stop a moment, you can see the 
whole of the great quarry at your feet. There 
are several openings into the Hinestone hed, 
where the stone may be taken out in beautl- 
ful great flat blocks; but that most worked {s 
about the centre of the quarry. ‘The office fs 
(or was) a small frame building, situated 
quite near this opening; so near, that I 
uoticed before I left it, that the jar of a blast 
outside made the sashes jumpin the window- 
(rames, ‘Che office was where the directors 
of the company held their meetings, and 
where the superintendent stayed most of the 
time when he was not outside seeing to the 
work, ‘The hands were paid off every Satur- 
day night through a hole in the side of the 
building over his table, where a panel slid in 
and out, 

The superintendent was Buxton Brayley, 
akeen but kind-looking man of maybe fifty 
years old, with a bald head, and a business 
alr about him. He was standing at his desk 
when I went in, paring an apple, and a Indy 
stood near him, I knew from her looks that 
she was his daughter; and she wag so hand- 
some that I had tolook at heragain. As I’m 
not a scholar, it wont be expected that I 
should tell all about the young lady’s nose, 
and eyes, and hair, and mouth; I should be 
at a loss for words, If I attempted It. It Is 
chough to say that Ada Brayley was admitted 
to be tho handsomest and the best girl about 
Perham, and that she was dovoted to her 
father, and had so far turned the cold shoul- 
der to all her lovers. Mr. Brayley had been 
in the service of tho company for several 
years, and had the credit of being 0 smart 
capable business man, who was giving the 
company 4 very Iarge return in services for 
the salary thoy pafd him. 

Mr. Brayley looked at me and nodded 
kindly when I entered, “1 suppose,” he 
sald, “you baye come to answer an adyer- 
tisement for second bookkeeper—ch ?” 

{ hung my head with shame and bitter 
regret that I should be mistaken for some- 
thing so much better than T really was, and 


that I was not what he thought me to be. 
Probably he remembered my face as that of 
one of the boys he had often met on their 
way to school; and the good suit that I wore 
at the time did not advertise me a3 an appli- 
cant for day Iabor, And here he sas mis- 
taking me fora candidate for bookkeeper, a 
place I was no more able to fill than I was to 
be president of the company. [had studied 
bookkeeping at school, and given it up in 
despair as something I could not learn; and 
now the bitter dreadfal reflection came with 
a heavy pang, that perhaps a Nttle more tlie 
at school and more perseverance would fit 
me to fill just sucha place. But I had delib- 
erately chosen my path, and Esaw no hope fa 
taking another, though [could not help sigh- 
ing at the sight of that other way thnt the 
superintendent's words gave me. 

“No sir”? I replied. “I want to apply for 
work fn the quarry, J am past tiventy, and 
able and willing.” 

Mr. Brayley looked surprised, and so did 
his daughter, She looked fram me to hin, 
as much as to ask how it could be that such 
a looking person as I could want common 
Jaborer’s work; but he noticed that I was 
distressed, and made haste to say: 

“We do want a dozen or more good men, 
We pay a dollar and a half (this was long 
ago) for the best. PI! enter you in the first 
class, and the overseer of the division will 
report whether you are a No. 1 man, ‘That's 
him out yonder, by the fall and tackle, put- 
ting on his coat. You may report to him.” 

I did so, and in five minutes I was heaving 
away at a heavy stone with a crowbar, trying 
to make the best of it. From that time on I 
worked in that quarry for seven years, as 
contented as any poor devil of a laborer can 
be, with only my datly intercourse with the 
other men to make life anyways cheerful, as 
I had no wife nor child, and never shall have, 
more’s tho pity. I jived in an old shanty 
with three others, and we took turns in cook- 
ing for the four; and then a pipe of tobacco 
or a mug of ale, and mayhap a song from 
those that could sing, helped away the long 
evenings, After all, I don’t know but I was 
as happy in those days as most men are, and 
I suppose I should be working there at Per- 
hom yet, but for an accident which—which I 
haven’t got to yet, In dune course of this story, 
and shan’t for some, if I tell all I ought to, 
and dow't forget anything. 

I have just sald that all this time there 
wag only my daily intercourse with the men 
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to make life cheerful, but I must take that 
back, I had a friend in Mr. Brayley, as had 
every man under him, and the good words 
that this kind gentleman dropped to me 
whenever he came around, which was quite 
often, were cheering enough, And then bis 
handsome daughter, Miss Ada, never passed 
any of us without a smile or a nod; and I’vo 
often known her on hot summer days to go 
about through tho pits and deal out clear 
cold water with her own falr hands, out of 
the tin pail she brought to us hot thirsty 
men, Bless her kind heart, I say, as I’vo 
sald fifty times, and long life and happiness 
to her aud hers! In short, before those 
seven years at the quarry were up, I had 
learned to love the superintendent and his 
daughter for their goodness to me, and I 
wanted a chance to do them a benefit. ‘The 
chanee came soon cnough, as you shall hear. 

Shortly after I went to work at the quarry 
asecond bookkeeper was hired in the office, 
He was a pate sickly-looking young man, and 
I thought every time I saw him that he must 
go off with consumption before a great while. 
He lasted a year, which was more than I had 
thought for him. The Saturday after his 
funeral we heard that his place was filled; 
but none of us knew who the man was until 
at six o'clock, at the sound of the great horn, 
we dropped our tools and formed lines to 
march past the window and get our week’s 
pay. When my turn came I stepped beforo 
the opening, and found myself face to face 
with Dad Ilylow. 

It was the first time I had seen him since 
I quit schoo), as he nover visited the quarry, 
that I knew of, and I never went anywhere 
but on a direct Hine to and from my work, 
As [saw him now he was dressed in a hand- 
some business sult, with his hair curled, and 
a seal-ring on his finger; and, altogether, he 
cut a great figure. Iwas not envious of him, 
at all, at that minute; he and I had been 
cronies and chums at school, and I was sim- 
ply glad to see him. I held out my hand, 
not minding that it was ratherdirty, and said: 

“Why, Dad, old fellow, how are you? I’m 
dreadful glad to see you.” 

I know that he kuew me; how could* he 
help it? And what did ho do but stare at 
me ina coal insolent way, without a sign of 
friendliness in his hard face? and, looking at 
the paper before him, he sald: 

“Twenty-three — Daniel Burton — dollar 
fifty. Move on, my good fellow, and let the 
next man come up,” : 


Ho pushed out the coin to me, and mo- 
tloned me on, I took {t mechanically, and 
walked away, so astonished at first that I had 
no room for any other feeling. There could 
bo no mistake about it; my old schoolfelloy 
knew me, and bad cut me bluntly and un- 
feellngly. Ifow could it be otherwise? If 
there had been any doubt about it in his 
mind before he read off the name, there could 
be none after that; he could uot help know- 
ing me then, Still, not to judge him too 
harshly, and willing as I was to give him the 
benefit of the very faint shadow of a doubt 
that lingered in my mind, I went back to tha 
rear of the line, and after the very last man 
had moved up and been paid, {showed my 
face again at the window. Ho was there yet, 
and he met me with another cool stare that 
showed me that he knew me. 

“ How's this?” he asked, roughly. “ What 
are you back for? I patd you half an hour 
ago.” 

“Don't you know me, Dad?” L asked. 

I never saw the face of a mortal man take 
a look that meant deliberate inswt as his did 
at that instant, Ho said not a word; but 
reaching his hand to the panel he shut it 
quickly in my face, with a shock that caused 
me to start back, while I heard him Jangh 
long and loud inside, 

Tnever saw him for a week after that, but 
O, how [hated him! Never did the cliain of 
labor gall me so before; never did I hate my- 
self as I did then, for not rising above my 
lowly condition to an equality with this proud 
hateful man. I grew moody, and shunned 
the men when away from work; and the 
passion that was burning within me grew so 
hot that it might have ended in my doing 
inyself or this man a dreadful mischief, but 
for the counsel of a good man, a minister, 
whom I met sometimes, and who coaxed me 
to tell him all about the cause of my anger 
and moroseness. When I had told him he 
took both my hands, and said, with tears in 
his eyes: 

“My dear Burton, the devil is prompting 
youn to some great wickedness which your 
better nature urges you against, It is nobler 
to overcome such a temptation than it is to 
wear purple and fine Jinen, and fare sumptu- 
ously, believe me. While you resist this 
temptation to revenge yourself upon this 
man for his pride and selfishness, you are 
better than he; when you yleld to it you be- 
come just such a poor contemptible thing as 
he, Take the better course, I beseech you.” 
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Tho good man won me over to his viows; 
bnt the victory cost me the hardest fight with 
myself that I have ever had. When the con- 
test fu ny own mind was over I was able to 
look at the matter with indifference. 

“14” Lreasoned, “this man could satisfy 
himself to treat me with scorn and insult, 
merely because of the change in our positions 
and cirenmstances in life, he might do so. 
Ife could not make me a whit lower, nor him- 
self a whit higher by auch conduct. I would 
act the part of wisdom, and take no heed of 
him or hfs conduct.” 

So I thought, but my griefs on account of 
Hylow were only Just begun, Thad schooled 
myself to bear with patience the devilish In- 
solence of his sneer when we met, and to 
think him really an object too Httle in soul 
1o call for any trouble or voxation on my part. 
It became easy to think this, meeting him 
only once or twice a week, aud observing, as 
Cdid, that the other workmen regarded bim 
with aversion, if not with absolute hatred, 
for his overbearing conduct to thom; but 
when it came to secing him and Ada Brayley 
together, then— 

l might as well confess here, what I have 
very often confessed to myself, that I loved 
this young lady with a blind, hopeless, secret 
love. Of course, it was the height of folly for 
me to do sa; I was nothing but a poor igno- 
rant hand in the quarry, and could never 
hope to be anything better or higher. Buta 
child (s never prevented from loving the stars, 
ant longing for them, because they are away 
up out of his reach; and it was with just such 
a wild, purposeless affection, profoundly se- 
eret from her aud fram every one else, that’ l 
yearned for this woman. She was so beautt- 
ful, so winning, and so good, that I tormented 
myself for days and weeks with thinking 
how happy I might be were ty position in 
life equal to hers, and I at liberty to win her 
for my own, I knew It could never be, but I 
dreamed of it, and fancied it,-and was no 
worse for the foolish notion, until I discovered 
that Dad Hylow admired hor; and then my 
bloul was pretty near on fira with Jealousy, 

I tirst noticed them together ono day when 
she was sitting in tho office; and I saw that 
they were chatting and Isughtng, and ap- 
peared to bo quite intimate. I saw them 
after that walking together, and once after 
dnsk I saw her take bis arm. The intimacy 
between them appeared tu ripen fast from 
that time; the talk among the men was that 
they were to be married, and that quite soon. 


“Te jist such an upstart of a spalpeen as 
this crayther is that makes off with the 
sweet purty darlints like her,” Irish Dennis 
regretfully declared. Aud all the men ech- 
oed the regret, 

“Aro you sure they are engaged?” T asked. 

“There's not a doubt of it,” was the an- 
awer, “The fellow’s up at Brayley's every 
other night.” 

“Firol Fire!’ sang out the guard; the 
usual warning when a blast was tn readiness 
to be discharged; and we seattered in every 
direction, till a dull heavy rumble, a lifting of 
the rock, and a cloud of earth and dust rising 
from the spot told us that wo might safely 
return. It often happened that those whose 
business wag within the office would be 
Standing near when the signal was given; 
and they, of course, had to run for safety 
with the others. 

But as soon as I learned of the probable 
engagement of Hylow and the superinten- 
dent’s daughter, I was seized with « mighty 
desire to break it up, I knew nothing as yet 
against the man’s character, but I felt, and 
felt too strongly to ask myself why I felt so, 
that he must be bad; that his conduct to- 
wards me showed him bad, and that the 
worst of him was not known, My _ heart 
swelled with anger and gricf at the thought 
of this man carrying off the good and noble 
Ada Brayloy; and I resolved that I would 
find out what was unknown about hin, and 
Inbor at it Just as Twonld have labored te 
snatch her from destruction in any form, 

I made the effort,and I succeeded. I must 
make this part of my story short, and say 
briefly that after agreat deal of watching and 
some bribing, and in a disguise which I got 
together at last, with some difficulty and 
much danger, I penetrated unsuspected into 
the secret room where Dad Hylow and his 
boon companions sat, drinking and gambling! 

Ay, that last was what I wanted to know! 
While Lleaned over his shonlder and cattead 
him a good fellow, and swore he coukt beat 
any man in tho room, I marked with greedy 
eyes Low he threw down the stakes before 
hitn in great rolls of banknotes—one hundred 
doHars, three hundred, five hundredt—ay, at 
last even a thousand! And when [staggered 
out of that room at three o’cluck the next 
morning with the others, feigning drunken- 


-ness after pouring liquor outside my throat 


all the evening, I realized, and I thanked 
God mentally for it, that I had the power now 
to save Miss Ada from the villain who had 80 
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nearly made her life miserable. I wanted to 
sec the superintendent at once, as soon a3 ho 
appeared on the ground, but I was afraid that 
I might be watched, and that suspicion would 
be excited; so 1 waited all day In a perfect 
torment of anxiety, and waylaid Mr. Brayley 
as he was going home to tea alone. Te was 
walking along with his hands in his pockets, 
and his head down like a man in deep 
thought, when Istepped up to him, and sald: 

Mr, Brayley, str, can T have a word with 
you?” 

“What, Burton?” he sald, speaking rather 
vexed. “Sume grievance at the quarry, I 
suppose, Cau’tit wait till morning, my man? 
My head fs full of things about my family 
and—” 

“Mr, Brayley,” T interrupted, speaking out 
boldly, “what [ want to say fs of more im- 
portance to your family than anything you 
can think of” 

Hie looked me full in the eye, and changed 
color, as though he had a presentinent of 
what was coming, 

“Tt is about Mr. Hylow,” T added. 

“What about him?” he asked, quickly. 

“Ts he to marry your daughter, sir?” 

It was a pretty bold question, but now that 
I was on the way to a development Iwas not 
to be stopped by my own ideas of delicacy. 

“T supposed that was well known,” he 
replied. “ They are to be married a week 
from to-day.” 

“Mr. Brayley, sir, excuse me; but are you 
well satisfied that ho Is the man that you can 
safely trust with your daughter's happiness ?” 

“ Great Heaven, mant what do you mean?” 
he cried, actually jumping with suspense and 
excitement. “If there is anything about 
him that Ldowt know, and ought to, tell me at 
once, and I will pay you for the information.” 

“You can’t pay me for what Pm going to 
toll you, sir. I want you to know that I'd 
do anything on earth that I could for Miss 
Ada, She's been so kind and good to me, 
and to all the men, that I’d go through fire 
and water to serve her. God bless her, sir, 
she’s too good to be married to that wretch!" 

“Qo on,” sald the superintendent, much 
affected. "You startle me fearfully, Bufton, 
but 1 believe youre an honest fellow, and 
wouldn’t knowingly deceiyo me, Tell me all 
you know about Mr. Hylow.” 

“THe keeps the books, sir, don't he?” 

“Yes, He has had entire charge of them 
for a month, since Mr. Thorpe went on his 
vacation.” . 


“ Handles all the money too, don’t he, sir?” 

“Almost all of it.” 

“Do you ever examine his accounts, to see 
how the cash is kept?” 

A shiver ran over the superintendent from 
head to foot, as he heard that question, “It 
is my duty to look after theso things,” he 
sald; “but T have had all the confidence in 
the workl in B{r, Hylow. You don't mean to 
insinuate—" 

He spoke half flereely, and came to n full 
stop. “Goon,” he said, faintly, as if he had 
mado up his mind to hear the worst. “Go on.” 

Then T told him the whole story, beginning 
with my old acqualntance with Dad. I 
touched lightly on his treatment of me and 
the men since he had been in the employ of 
the company, and then went on to tell him 
what I have not yet told the reader, that I 
got upon the track of the gambling-room, by 
overhearing a remark that Tylow made toa 
stranger, a3 I was passing by the office, As 
IT described the scene that I saw in that 
room, and dwelt upon the amount of money 
that the bookkeeper nsed there, Mr. Brayley 
clutched my arm, and ered: 

© Burton, ts this all true 2?” 

“Tivery word of It, sir, as God hears me? 

“Come back with me to the office.” Still 
keeping hold of my arm he turned and strode 
off with me through the darkness, Reaching 
the office he unlocked the door and entered 
with me, closed and locked it, and, bidding 
me wait, ho lit one of the gas-jets, turning it 
up a very Httle, and producing the books of 
the company, turned over the leaves with an 
eager hand. J sat where I could see his face, 
and I certainly never saw a more anxious 
look as his at that thne. Now and then ho 
would stop and run his finger up a column 
of figures, and sometimes he would makoa 
note on a spare plece of papor with a pencil. 
When ho had been ocenpled in this way for, 
maybe ten minutes, le closed all the books, 
and locked them away, and then opened the 
money-chamber of the safe, and counted ever 
half a dozen rolls of bills, each one of them ag 
thick as my arm. ‘Then he put them back, 
locked the chamber, closed and locked the 
safo, and, sinking into an armchair, gave a 
groan that fairly startled me, I thought ho 
was fainting, and hurried to give him a glass 
of water. Heo drank some, and thanked me. 

“You wero right, Burton, perfectly right,” 
he sald. “Tho scoundrel is already a de- 
faulter to the amount of twenty-five hundred 
dollars.” 
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Tio was very calm now, but his faco was 
white, and his hands worked nervously, 
saw that he tried hard to suppress his excite- 
ment, but he could only keep it down fora 
moment. : 

“Good God! what heartless depravity Js 
this!” he exclaimed; and, springing from his 
chalr, he paced up and down the office floor 
with both hands pressed to his head. “ How 
have I deserved it? how has she deserved it? 
Poor girl, poor child!” 

He seemed to forget for a while that I was 
there, and a3 he walked ho uttered discon- 
nected speeches that showed where his mind 
was, 

“Such baseness—treated him Ilke a son—n 
caleulating villain—save my child—ought to 
be punished—exposure end ruin—get the 
money—” 

Yresently he grew calm again, and when 
he came up to me and took mo by the hand, 
Isaw by his eyo that he had mado up his 
mind, and that his determination was not a 
favorable one to Hylow.” 

“ ¥ owe you more for this, Burton,” he sald, 
“than I shall soon have 2 chanco to pay, Pm 
afraid, You're a noble, faithful fellow; you 
have saved my child from a ife of misery, 
and myself from ruin, I verily belleve.” 

He spoke with tears In his eyes, and I 
knew he waa sincere. I only repeated what 
I had sald before about my willingness to 
serve him or Miss Ada In any way. 

“Yes, I believe you, and God bless you!” 
he said, almost choked with hia feelings. In 
a moment he was calin again, and said: 

“Now, my good Burton, since you have 
done so much for me, I want you to do two 
things more, Firat, not to apeak of this till 
you hear it mentioned, It will como out 
goon onough; but don’t lisp a word of St to- 
night, no, nor before to-morrow night, unless 
you hear It talked of in public, I must keep 
it secret at least twelve hours more.” 

I promised at once, 

“Thank you.’ He turned to his desk and 
dashed off a few lines on a ecrap of paper, 
which ho enveloped and directed. “ Now, do 
you know where the police office fs in Per- 
ham? Yes—vwell, pleaso deliver this there 
to-night. I don’t dare to go to seo tho officer 
myself, for fear my going there may be no- 
tced, and In some way warn this villain 
away. Do this, and itll be a great service.” 

Te locked up the office and strode off 
home, while I did my errand. I happen to 
know that Hylow spent that evening at tha 


superintendent's house, in company with his 
betrothed; and I think good Mr, Brayley 
must have been on thorns all tho evening, 
burning to kick the rascal out of tho house 
and the presence of his child, and yet fearing 
to excite his suspicion by word or look, I 
heeded tho Injunction of Mfr. Brayley, and 
about noon of the next day I heard it sald by 
some of the men that the assistant book- 
keeper had left for good, and that Mr. Thorpe 
had been telegraphed for to return with all 
speed. After that I heard all kinds of rumors 
and stories about the affair, some of them 
being pretty near the truth, But as I know 
more about it than any one else, it was not 
necessary for me to ask about it. 

The Perham officer to whom I delivered 
the note was Mr. Catlett; and he told me long 
afterward about the scene at the office next 
morning, He was on tho spot, according to 
the superintendent's urgent request, promptly 
at seven o'clock, and found Mr. Brayley there, 
who shut him up in the back office. After 
the offce-boy had come In and swept the 
place out, he heard tho superintendent send 
him off to Perham on some errand; and 
about eight o'clock ho heard the entrance of 
another porson, and the voice of Royal Iylow,. 

“What! you here so carly, Mr. Brayloy?” 
it said, very much in surprise. 

“Yes,” was tha curtauswor. “ Please atep 
into the back room with mo; I want to seo 
you alone.” 

They wont right into the back room where 
tho officer was. 

“Royal Hylow,” the superintendent sald, 
with dreadful sternness (this was the way 
Mr, Catlett told {t to ma), “do you know 
this man? He fs an officer; ho is here this | 
morning for the purpose of taklng you in 
charge.” 

Hylow staggered against the wall, as though 
4 ball had struck him, and turned palo. 

Wretch! thlofl hypocrite!” the indignant 
father continued. “ What epithet is too vile 
for you? You aro not fit for the company 
of any but the most depraved; and you would 
have stolen my daughter, as you havo stolen 
tho moncy that I was entrusted with, under 
the gulse of honor, But I cannot stand here 
and reproach you; the disgraco you have 
sought to bring upon mo stings mo too deep 
for words, Here js all I have to say to you: 
you have stolen twenty-five hundred dollars 
from this company. Return It, immediately, 
or no consideration for the disgrace which 
would attach to me or my family on a dls- 
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closure shall prevent my sending you to 
prison at once.” 

“e's a dreadful smart un, that chap,” 
sald Mr. Catlett, in relating this interview to 
me. “The charge caine so sudden that his 
check couldn't stand it, for a minute; but 
while Mr. Brayley was coming down on him 
so heavy, I saw him gathering himself up 
for a muss, and he began to look as sassy as 
you please. d 

“« Pretty hard names, Mr. Brayley,’ he 
sald, as cool as a cucumber, ‘for the man that 
was to be your son-in-law! The superinten- 
dent groaned, and motioned htm to stop, 
‘Supposing have used a little of the com- 
pany’s money-—’ 

“(Nomore words, sir? said Brayley, gritting 
his teeth on him, mad as a hornet at the 
fellow’s trying to squirm out in that slovenly 
way. ‘Cut short your nonsense. Can you 
make good that moncy ?” 

“(Yes sald the other, sullen-like. ‘I only 
want one hour to do it in,’ 

“He took a note book out of his pocket, 
scribbled on a leaf, tore it out, and handed it 
to the superintendent. 

“<¢ This is nothing, sald he. ‘Nothing but 
an empty scrawl of lines and dots, with a 
strect and number,’ 

“Send it there, and the money will come,’ 
souttered IHylow. 

“T took it from Mr. Brayley’s hand, and 
Jooked at it. It seemed to mean nothing, as 
ho sald; but the address meant a great deal, 
It was the headquarters of the gamblers, 

“Tho upshot of the thing was that Brayley 
left me with Hylow at the office, and went 
himself to deliver the note; and in an hour 
ho was back with a hook-nosed, yellow-skin- 
ned fellow, who chattered with Iylow a while 
in some flash kind of lingo; and then after 
they had got the superintendent’s assurance 
that ifthe monoy was pald he would not try 
to make any more trouble about tho aflfair— 
by George! tho chap counted down the whole 
twenty-five hundred, every dollar of it, on 
the table, and Brayley locked it up in tho 
safe, and looked about ten years younger, 
After that the fellow grinned, and boyed, 
and capered out, and Hylow followed. Io 
Jooked over his shoulder as he went, and the 
look he gave the superintendent was about 
the ugliest I ever saw. It spoke a whole 
book of wicked intentions; but I think Bray- 
ley did not notice it, He sat down and wiped 
tho sweat from his forehead, and sighed with 
reliof, 


“There? he satd, {¢ tt wasn’t for poor 
Ada, I should feel pretty wel! over this” 

“You've managed it pretty shrewdly, sir,’ 
Isaid; ‘but I think you've neglected ono 
thing. When you pledged yourself to those 
land-pirates that you wouldn’t prosecute, 
you'd better have asked Mr. Royal Ilylow 
not to trouble you any in the future; though 
Tdon't know that his promise would make 
you any easier. IIe’s a bad un, siry and if 
there’s anything in looks, he means to have 
this money back, and a great deal more.’ 

That for him? said the superintendent, 
snapping his fingers, ‘Forewarned, fore- 
armed; he wont be likely to catch me nap- 
ping again?” 

All this happened pretty well toward the 
end of the second year after I began at the 
quarry. It was five years more before the 
dreadful thing happened that caused me to 
leave there; and in that time a great deal 
happened that has nothing to do with my 
story, and somo things that have much to do 
with it. I suppose tho shock of the discov- 
ery of what Royal Hylow really waa, and the 
glving him up so suddenly forever, without 
another word than those of their pleasant 
parting tho night befure, was a terrible thing 
for Ada Brayley. I suppose it would have 
killed some girls outright; it only cost hera 
fit of sickness, for she was a bravo one, and 
had a good share of her father’s determina- 
tion; and it wasn't long before she felt that 
her father was right in saying she might be 
happy that the truth was discovered so soon. 
The first thing she did, when she got well 
enough to go out, was to come and thank mo 
for the part I had taken in the business; aud 
tho next day I liad an order from her father, 
making mo overseer of my gang, in place ofa 
man who had been removed for drunken- 
ness. So I began to feel that these people 
were friends in deed as well as in word, and 
the knowledge mado me proud and happy, 
you may be sure. 

Concerning Dad Hylow—nothing had been 
heard of him since the discovery of his crime 
and character. Mr. Brayley thought le had 
gono to Now York or out of the country, 
without any particular reason for thinking so 
that I could learn, And Ada, two years 
after this affair, was inarried—to whom, do 
you think? Since this {s a simple matter- 
of-fact story, I must tell it Just as it was: so 
her husband was none other than Mr, 
Thorpe, the head bookkeeper. Hoe was a 
quict, sedate man, much older than she, and 
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not altogether such a person a3 I should have 
thought she would fancy; and perhaps sho 
novor would have taken up with him but for 
what had happened, Nor do I think it was 
much of a love-match, either; it was that 
kind of a marriage that ohten happens when 
parties agree that it would be safer and bet- 
ter for both of them to spend the rest of thelr 
lives together; and as Mr. Brayley was very 
much in favor of the match, it came about in 
aquict ordinary way. I belleve it has been 
for the best, so far as they were concerned; 
they are living yet, both of them, as happily 
as most any couple you will find about Per- 
han. And atthough when the wedding-day 
of these two came, aud I knew that this wo- 
man had given herself to another for life, the 
old useless feeling came back, that T might 
have been in this place if I had willed to be 
something better than a mere quarryman; 
yet 1 was strong and sensible enough to 
trample down all such feelings, and take off 
amy hat and shout good luck to her and her 
husband, as ny feilows did, when they passed 
us in the carriage on the way from church. 
After this, three years more passed at the 
quarry without the happening of anything 
remarkable. I will skip over all this time, 
because it is not necessary to say anything 
more of it. It was the custom to give all the 
men a hofiday once a year; and I como now 
to the seventh occasion of this kind since I 
went on the work, Usually, towards evening 
of the holidays, after the men had enjoyed 
the company’s good dinner, they would come 
over to the quarry and lounge about with 
their pipes, talking of the work and other 
matters. So it was at this time, It wasa 
little after sunset, and there was plenty of 
light yet, but ‘twas still a little darkish, when 
Iwent down the hill towards the main pit, 
I saw further down, below me, a dozen or 
wore of the men seattered about; and somo 
ways off, toward the highway, I noticed Mr. 
Brayley standing, As I continued to go 
down, mj foot stumbled over an abject lying 
flat in a hollow, so snug that I should not 
have seen it but for the stumble. I looked 
to sea who it was, and found a man lying 
flat on his belly, with bis arms under his 
face, ls clothes wera a pair of yellow over- 
alls, a dirty snuff-colored blouse, and a round 
sallor-shaped hat, I dtd not remember to 
have seen the dress before on any of tho 
men, and soI took hold of his shoulders and 
shook him, wishing to know who it was. 
Ho grunted, mumbled something, and settled 


closer to the earth, but did not show his 
face. 

“ Drunk!" I thought, and went on. When 
I got down to the men, I found them grouped 
about a drill-hole, where a blast was to be put 
in the next nmorning. 

“Tfere comes Dan Burton,” said one, “I 
say, Dan—” . 

Heo never sald another word! A spire of 
flame suddenly shot up between him and me, 
gteat billows of sulphury smoke puffed out 
between the rocks, and I felt the ground sink 
under mes Then there came a horrid rum- 
Die, a deafening roar, and To was hurled 
through the air. I had my senses till I 
struck the earth again, and then everything 
was a blank, 





I found my senses again, so they told me, 
five weeks after that dreadful evening. I 
was lying on my back in bed, with a wet 
bandage over one eye, and two or three dull 
pains in my back and legs. There was a 
queer feeling at my left shoulder, and putting 
my hand to it, I found Thad lost an arm, I 
felt bad enough just then, you may be sure: 
more like crying than any time since I was a 
boy. 

“There, there—don’t worry, my poor man,” 
the doctor said, kindly. “You've lost an 
arm and an eye, to be sure; but the company 
will neversee you want; and, after all, you're 
not so bad off as Tom Hollins, with both legs 
gone. Your legs are both sound, and you'll 
be on ’em again tn a few weeks more.” 

That was all I heard just then; the doctor 
gave mea soothing-powder that put me to 
sleep. I believe I slept most of the time fora 
month after that; it was the doctor's doings, 
I suppose, so that I need not feel those mis- 
erable aches any more than needful. Very 
often when I was awake for a few moments 
I saw 0 sweet familiar face at my bedside, 
and heard a voice asking me how I felt, in 
tones that always made my heart leap. It 
was blessed kindness for dear Mrs, Thorpe to 
give her tlme and strength to the nursing of 
us peor fellows; yes, it was doubly kind, con- 
sidering all that had happened to her father, 
which I am presently to tell about. 

Four of the workmen were killed outright, 
and nine, including myself, were more or less 
mangled that night, by the explosion. What 
had caused {t could only be guessed at. The 
arill-hole had not been charged, and powder 
enough could not have been got Into It to 
cause a quarter of tho destruction that was 
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effected, Great rocks had been Hfted hy it 
out of the bottom of the bed, and hurled up 
the sides af the ascents the pit was fissured in 
a dozen places,and the oflice, near by, was 
blown to atoms. The coroner’s jury could 
make nothing of it, and rendered a verdict in 
every case, “ Died from the effects of powder, 
exploded by some person unknown,” and 
that was about all that was known about it 
for several months. ‘To be sure, as soon as I 
got relieved from my pains enough to think 
for myself, I-made up my mind about the 
cause of the explosion; but some of the ofli- 
cers of the company, who came to see me, 
laughed so at my idea that I thought I 
wouldu’t say any more about it till time 
should help me to prove ft. I heard before I 
was able to leave the roont that a couple of 
learned nen came over from the college at 
Perham, and explained how the gas had col- 
Jected in the seams of the rocks, and how it 
must have been tighted by a spark from 
some pipe, and so caused the explosion. 
Stout! al 

By-and-by I got away from the doctor, and 
with one empty sleeve, one poor sightiess eye 
all covered with a patch, and some scars on 
my hands, face and breast, I was around 
again. The company did all I could ask for; 
in fact, they offered to do more than I would 
take. So far as I knew, I hadn’t been hurt 
by any fault of theirs, and I surely wasn’t 
about their work at the time; so I felt bound 
to refuse their offer of a pension for my life, 
l asked them to get mo some place where I 
could do the work and earn enough to take 
care of myself. They were able to find such 
a place, of course; you never knew one of 
those great corporations that couldn’t do any- 
thing rgasonable, if it had the will, It hap- 
pened that this company owned a great deal 
of stock in the North Cut Railway, and that 
the place of switch-tender at Glassby, ten 
miles east of Perham, was just then vacant, 
They offered it to me, and I took it; and I 
was speedily installed in a snug little box by 
the track, at the Glassby switch (which is a 
rather lonely spot, amile and a half west of 
Glassby), and beginning to like the novelty 
and excitement of this Nfe, with the rush, 
and shrick, and tumult of the thirty trains 
that passed each day. 

But 1 must not get quite away from Per- 
ham yet. I must tell bow that explosion 
affected good Mr. Brayley. It threatened to 
ruin him for life. Not in lifo Stself, or in 
limb, as some of us were—but in that which 


such nen as he prize higher still—hfs honor, 
lt was in this way. ‘The office, as I hayo 
said, was blown to atoms by the explosion 
and the flying stones. The great jron safe 
was found a few rods from where it had 
stood, turned over, and the lock burst open. 
The door of the money-chamber, inside, was 
off, and the money—upwards of a thousand 
dollars—was gone. 

Nobody had timo or thought to examine 
the safe on the night of the explosion, and 
nobody thought of doing it; the care of 
the dead and wounded occupied the at- 
tention of all. When tho safe was looked 
at the next morning, it was found in the 
condition described. A dozen good judges 
instantly declared that no such explosion 
would shatter this inside and outside lock in 
this manner, but that it must have been dona 
by the introduction of gunpowder into the 
locks. 

The question was asked: Who did it? 
Who, indeed, but the same devilish hand that. 


_ had blown up the quarry? This question 


answered the other; and the more the thing 
was talked over, the more certain it seemed 
that some fiend had destroyed all those 
precious lives and wounded and mangled so 
many good men, just for the purpose of get- 
ting a good chance to blow open the safe in 
the confusion, and distress, and darkness, 
and plunder it. That, I think, would havo 
been the verdict of the coroner's jury if it had 
sat a week instead of a day after the affair. 
But who could be the man to do it? 

I may say I was never more astonished, 
nor more angry in my life, than when they 
told me that Mr. Brayley was suspected 
of it! 

Tio of all men, indeed! I thought at first 
that nobody that knew him could listen to 
such an outrageous slander for an instant; I 
supposed that the good, honorable character 
of the man, and the long time that he had 
sorved the company, and served them faith- 
fully, too, would be enough to sileAce such 
rumors before they had falrly got breath, 
But I was mistaken. No man could He as 
long as the superintendent had, and deal as 
uprightly, without making somo enemies; 
and there were not wanting, mischievous 
tongues to hint that it was strange that he 
should be standing in the road, at the timo 
of the explosion, away from the danger; as 
though he might not have been at his house, 
too, at such a time, it belug a holiday, with- 
out giving good ground for suspicion. Then 
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some lying scoundrel wont so far as to say 
that he had seen the superintendent dodging 
about the quarry at night, two or three times, 
tho week before the explosion; and what 
should he be there for, {t was asked, but to 
getready for it? Itscemed so ridiculous to 
me that any man that had the keys to tho 
office and the safe should commit such a stn- 
pendous erime as this to steal the money, 
when he could get it any tlmo by just unlock- 
ing the safe, that Twas out of all pationce 
with people for talking about it; but I was 
fairly staggered when the company suspended 
Mr. Braytey, and put another man in his 
place, He demanded an investigation of his 
conduct, and they told him that- they were 
investigating the whole matter; that {t 
was in the hands of detectives, who would 
get the truth out sooner or later; but that, 
since he had Ucen suspected, they could do no 
less than to suspond him till the ¢rath of the 
business was known, and he was cleared. 

It was a cruel, heartless thing for the com- 
pany to do, especially with such a faithful 
servaut as this man had been, and It almost 
Killed him. I went to his house to see him 
before I took my place at the Glassby switch, 
and I found him lying on the bed, pale, thin 
and sad, looking like the shadow of himself, 
so rosy and hearty he had been. He smiled 
to see me, and sald, as ho held out his hand: 

“ Burton, poor fellow, I oughtn’t to talk of 
myself when I see how dreadfully you have 
suffered by that aflair; but I hope you don’t 
believe these stories about me.” 

“Not one of them, sir,” says I. “‘They’ro 
silly Hes, every one of them; and if the com- 
pany can’t be made to believe it pretty soon, 
1 mean to try my hand at fishing out the 
trath, ve got some ideas about it, and £ 

* believe they'll be found right yet, though the 
company’s oflicers have laughed at them.” 

Then 1 told him, and his daughter, who 
had come into the room, what I suspected. 
Thoy listened to me, and when I had done, 
Mrs, Thorpe spoke up promptly, and said: 

“Father, Burton fs right. If we are ever 
saved from the disgrace of this suspicion, I 
delicve it will be in just the way he says.” 

"Jt may be,” said Mr. Brayley, thought- 
fully. 

“My word for it, it is so,” I said. “And 
now as I havon’t forgotten the kindness of 
either of you for the last soven years, and as 
I'm owing this dear good lady a new debt for 
all she’s dona In the past seven weeks, 30 I 
tell you that if this black affair Isn't presently 


cleared up, and your good name restored to 
you, Mr, Brayley—why, then [ must go at it 
myself, and see what I can do. I’m an eye 
and an arin tess than I was lately, but I hopa 
I can show you that I’m worth something 
yet to my friends,” 

I left them. with this promise and their 
grateful expressions; aud three months 
passed ,away on the road, during which I 
heard from Perham and the quarry often, 
and always the same news, which was no 
news atall, Mr. Brayley was out of his place 
yet, and was failing fast; the doctors said 
that the worry of the thing worked on his 
mind so that he couldn’t live much longer 
unless it was removed, ‘They were no nearer 
to finding the man that view ap the quarry 
than when they began to look for him. ‘The 
detectives were at fault; nothing was done, 
I knew they hadw’t started on the right 
track; and the thing troubled me so that I 
was about to ask to have a man put in my 
place for a week or more, while 1 tried wy 
hand at hunting up the villain, when some- 
thing happened right at my switch that 
eleared up the mystery and vindicated Mr. 
Brayley completely. And it turned out just 
as I expected it would. 

I have said there were thirty trains a day, 
passed this place. With most of them I had 
nothing to do but to stand in the door and 
sce them go by; there was only the up freight 
traln early in the morning, the wood train at 
noon, and the down freight in the evening 
that I had to switch off for the passenger 
trains to go by. Most of the time I sat in- 
side the switch-house and read a book; and 
in pleasant weather I sat outside, thinking 
very often about Perham and the quarry, and 
what had happened there, and hoping to 
hear something more of the affair before 
long. 

It was ono night Just about dark, a3 1 was 
outside, that I heard a voice calling thickly 
a little way up the track. I walked along to 
the place, and found a man stumbling ovpr 
the tles, almost too drank, I thought, to 
stand on his fect, It was so dark that 1 
could not seo his face,nor anything more 
than that le was a dark object, like a man. 
T asked him what the matter was, and ho, 
hiccoughed something about taking a drop 
too much, and wanting a place to stay all 
night. It seemed to me that he wanted this 
last bad enough just then,In his condition; 
for the down-express was almost due, and he 
would probably be run over by it, if Ioft to 
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himself. So I took him by the arm and led 
him {into the house, where he tumbled into 
the corner like a bag of sand, and presently 
began to snore. 

At first I took no more interest in him 
than I would take in any poor drunken ob- 
Ject; that fs, just enough to keep him out of 
danger, About train time EL walked tn and 
lit my lamp, and gave a look at the man in 
the corner, Muy I lose another eye and 
another arm if I didn’t almost jump up and 
shout with the discovery. There were those 
clothes that bad haunted me ever since the 
night of the explosion—the saine pair of yel- 
low overalls, the dirty snufl-culored coat, and 
the round sailor-shaped hat, that I had seen 
in the hollow above the main pit at the 
quarry, just before 1 was blown through the 
air like a shot! 

I could not see his face now, any more 
than then; I knew he was hiding it, But T 
had not the least doubt that he was sham- 
ming drunk, as he did then; though from 
what happened right off, and the way it hap- 
pened, I really believe that he was dozing 
and perhaps dreaming there on the floor, I 
had left the door of my little house wide 
open when I came in, and as I stood there, 
all in a maze of astonishment at my discov- 
ery, and thinking with the bitterest feeling I 
ever had in my Jife that I, a pvor crippte, 
was perfectly powerless to capture this out- 
law—as I stood thus, U say, 1 heard the faint 
far-away rumble of the express, and going to 
the door, I saw the head-light rapidly com- 
ing through the darkness more than a mile 
off. 

O how 1 did long for one good stout man, 
of all the hundreds that I knew were on that 
train! alv’s a great deal to say, to be sure, 
but it seemed to be in those two minutes of 
agony that I stood there watching that sleep- 
ing man, that I would have cheerfully given 
my other eye for hetp to capture him. 

The train drew nearer; the little house 
trgnbled with the concussion, the noise 
swelled higher, and the glare of the head- 
light filled the room. The man stirred, 
awoke, and sat up; and as the whistle stnt 
forth its piercing screech, he bounded to his 
feet, and with the wild terrified cry, “ Fire! 

Mire!” he bolted right out on the track before 
the engine! Worror-struck, I sprang to the 
door just in time to see him struck by the 
pilot; and then the long train went rushing 
by, and after it had gone, all was darkness 


again, 


T lit my lantern and went out. It was 80 
dark that I should not have found him easily, 
but for his moans; they gitided me to him 
where he lay in the ditch by the track, all of 
fifteen yards from the spot where he was 
struck, The wheels had net touched him; 
the pilot had fractured his skull, as the doc- 
tors afterwards sald, and the fall across the 
great stone had done the same for his spine. 
Ile was the wretchedest looking object you 
can imagine, as he lay there all curled up, 
bloody and dying, but perfectly conscious, I 
held the lantern down close to his face, and 
though the dreadful pain had twisted his 
features out of shape, I had no trouble to 
recognize the face. 

Dad Iylow, of course. He had been 
dreaming of the quarry; and taking the noise 
of the train for a blast, he had rnshed right 
to his death. 

Te knew me at once; and he looked lika 
the arch-fiend himself ashe grinned: 

“So I spoiled your beauty with the rest, 
did I, in that little affair at the Perham 
quarry ?” 

“Dad Ilylow,? I exclaimed, so shocked by 
this speech that I could hardly say anything, 
“may God forgive you for your wickedness] 
Did you blow up that quarry ?” 

“T may as well brag of it a little now, I 
suppose,” he said, with astonishing coolness, 
“as I shall be in hell in five minutes, Of 
course I did; and I fancy it was pretty well 
done. Three barrels of Moreley’s best gun- 
powder hid under the rocks, and a percus- 
sion at the endof a long string—that was not 
80 bad, el?” 

“Did you have any help about it?” 

“Welp? I should think not. Who had 
any revenge to gratify but me, Pd like to 
know ?” 5 

“You meant to kill Mr. Brayley 2” 

“Yes, d—n him; and his escape was the 
only bad feature about it, But L was willing 
enough to blow up the whole gang of you; I 
hated you all!” } 

I mastered the horror with which the 
words of this demon filled me, for they were 
precious words to Mr. Brayley, every one of 
them, and said: 

“ You got the money out of tho. safe?” 

“Yes. “Iwas the finest chance a fellow 
could have, when the office was knocked all 
to pleces and nobody thought of the safe, for 
picking up the lame ducks. I cracked it 
handily in the dark, and got the cash.” 

I hate to say anything moro about this 
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wretch, I don’t know what provision God 
makes for such demons hereafter; I don’t 
care to think what can become of them. I 
hope there will never be such another crea- 
ture on earth as Dad Hylow. What do you 
think he told me one minute before he died ? 
—God forgive hin, if there be any such thing 
as forgiveness for such a3 he—but he told 
me that he cane to the switch that night, 
meaning to wait till 1 had switched off the 
up-freight early in the morning, and then Ue 
and gag me, switch the lightning express 
into the freight, and in the dreadful confu- 
ston of death, and mangling, and destruction, 
to rob the passengers. May God in his in- 
finite mercy forgive him! 


But enough of him. I was back at Perham 
quarry as soon a3 I could get relieved for a 
day; and the story I told the directors of the 
company satisfied them entirely about Mr, 
Brayley’s {nnocence. He was back in hisold 
place at the ofice two days after, about ag 
well as ever, and the roses soon came back to 
the face of Mrs, Thorpe. They want me with 
them, and fnsist that I shall come back to 
the quarry and take the place of watchinan. 
After all that Ihas happened I feel toward 
them much as though they were my own 
kin; and if I’m alive at the end of the month 
they'll most likely have their own way 
about it. 


nn ee eee 
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DANCING SHOES. 


BY ANNA MASON. 


“« ‘Some wear dancing shoes, but I carry 
a soul of lead?” was my vehement quota- 
tion, as I paced my room, one day, in 
great excitement, looking as much the 
tragedy-queen as my small figure and 
somewhat merry cast of countenance 
would permit. 

The sole cause of my exclamation was 
not that I did in reality carry “‘a soul of 
Jead,” but that I carried two soles which, 
if not of lead, were certainly of the heavi- 
est possible leather, and surmounted by 
substantial calfskin to beot. In short, my 
unfortunate feet were encased in a pair of 
shoes which were—it must be evident to 
the meanest understanding—entirely un- 
fitted to ‘Terpsichorean performances, 
while, to complete the situation, they were 
any only pair. 

Now, never had the “tripping of the 
light fantastic toe’? seemed vested to me 
with such irresistible charms as just at the 
present time. 

The Stauleys—par excellence the great 
people of our village—were about to give 
au entertainment in honor of guests from 
the city, and our rustic belles (perchance, 
also, our rustic beaux) were on the qui vive 
of expectancy. 

My mind was full of a dazzling phantas- 
magcria of delight, suggested by various 
hints and colored by wy imagination. 

“In my mind's eye” I seemed to see 
the beautiful garden Lung with wany-col- 
ored lights; the lofty tent—a miracle of 
rare device *—from which was to be dis- 
coursed sweet niusic; the hospitable par- 
lors of the fing old mansion thrown open 
to the Merry dancers, and fairy-like furms, 
arrayed in all colors of the rainbow, Hit- 
tng about in kaleidoscopic variety. Ah! 
it was tov much to give w with any show 
of resignation. 

Then, 100, what would be thought of my 


absence from a festive scene where all my 
young frieuds were sure to be assembled ? 
And Hugh Meredith—would he forget 
about me in the crowds of pretty girls who 
would have plenty of sweet smiles to be- 
stow on him? 

The mere thought of this “ most t un- 


. Kindest cut of all” proved too much for 


my philosophy, and quickly reduced me to 
tears. 

Some curious reader may ask if our vil- 
lage afforded no “dancing shoes,” that I 
should be in such a strait. 

Certainly it did. Mr. Stone—the presid- 
ing genius of the boot and shoe trade— 
had sent to New York fer fresh supplies, 
in anticipation of the coming event, and 
his shop was fairly haunted by bevies of 
fair buyers. 

Why was not I one of them? 

Alas! I could not buy—I lacked the 
wherewithal. 

Even my own mother—that dear good 
woman of many expedients—had had no 
suggestions to offer; only she lad given 
me tender sympathy, and stated with a 
sigh, as an incontrovertible axiom, that 
slippers did not grow on every bush. 

Knowing well her horror of indebted- 
ness, and sharing it to a degree, I saw in 
the “I. O. U.”? system no royal avenue of 
escape. 

O, thought I, for a fairy godmother, 
who, with one touch of her enchanted 
wand, would transicrm my clodhoppers to 
loves of slippers! Not precisely the slip- 
pers of the fairy-book, perhaps, for glass, 
however flexible and finely-spun, might 
prove dangerous in case of accident; nor 
should I desire them to possess the dis- 
agreeable virtue of reminding one of early 
hours by returning to their normal condi- 
tion on the slight provocation of one’s 
outstaying the arrival of midnight. 
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Even as a child these qualities of Cin- 
dereila’s far-famed slippers seemed to me 
especially provocative of wrath. 

But, after all, “beggars shouldn’t be 
choosers,” and my preferences were not 
likely to be consulted. 

The whole affair seemed to me a sort of 
Tantalus-feast, for the fruit hung near 
enough for me to fancy how luscious it 
might prove. 

Had I really had “nothing to wear,” I 
suppose I should have been resigned to 
staying at home. The inevitable would 
have loaded anticipation with chains and 
handcuffed endeavor. 

But it was not so. 

I had a silk stored away, rosy as Auro- 
ra’s robe, of heaviest fabric and exquisite 
lustre. 

Then there were yards of tulle, which 
my mother had folded with a smile, saying: 

“Perhaps we will use this for your wed- 
ding veil, daughter.” 

Teould fancy this ethereal drapery looped 
and festooned over the silk, with clusters 
of moss rosebuds, pale pink and musk- 
scented, which { could obtain from our old 
home, to the garden and conservatories of 
which we still had the entree. 

A pair of white kid gloves—worn once, 
some three years back, carefully folded in 
blue tissue paper, gathering a slight golden 
tinge with the years, perhaps—and a cost- 
ly fan were among niy treasures. 

Then there was my set of pearls—the 
gift of my great-aunt, and never worn 
since her death. In these relics of bygone 
days of splendor I could array myself 
equal to “Solomon in all his glory”— 
dancing shoes were the only rub. 

We had net always been so poor. Until 
three years back mother and I had lived 
with an aunt of hers—an aged and eccen- 
tric woman. On the death of my little 
brother—whom she had dearly loved—my 
great-aunt had adopted me as her heiress, 
andI had been brought up with such ex~ 
pectations. 

It was her desire that her only son, Zeb- 
ediah Hall—a drunkard and a profligate 
who had greatly embittered her life— 
should never inherit her property. Her 
will had been duly drawn up and signed; 
but she had opposed there being any sec~ 
ond copy of it, and declined allowing any 
one but herself to retain possession of it. 

Notwithstanding, it had amazed Judge 


Stanley and its several witnesses when on 
her death it was nowhere to be found. 

Some surmised that she had relented to- 
wards Zebediah, and, being too proud to 
adimit the fact, had destroyed the will se- 
cretly. Others suspected foul play on the 
part of Zebediah himself. 

However, bickerings and disputes proved 
of no avail, and after a short delay the heir 
took possession of our dear old home, and 
my mother and I retired to a tiny cottage. 
to live on a pittance which I eked out by 
teaching school. As we often could not 
jast see where the needful supplies of 
food, fuel ang plain clothing were to come 
from, it will be readily understood that we 
had no money to spend on superfluities. 

Just now the old house was closed, and 
Zebediah away in a neighboring city, mak- 
ing rapid inroads, report said, on bis splen- 
did fortune, by riotous living. 

During our days of prusperity I had had 
two lovers—handsome Clitford Stanley, for 
whom I did not care one straw, and Hugh 
Meredith, under whose cold reserve of 
manner I fancied I could detect a hidden 
tenderness. Perhaps the “ wish was father 
to the thought,” for I dearly loved Hugh, 
and had ever since the days when he had 
carried me to schoo! on his sled. 

When the troublous times found us out 
Clifford gracefully withdrew, with honeyed 
words and empty flatteries, his attentions 
diminishing in direct ratio with my losses- 
of property; while Hugh’s increased in the 
same preportion. 

Ah! Hugh had proved the stanchest of 
friends; sometimes so kind and tender 
that I was sure he loved me. 

He had fought an uphill battle with pov- 
erty. In the sweet language of Scripture, 
he was “‘ the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” He had supported her 
and his sisters in comfort, and was now 
considered very well off, while the best of 
our village society was open to the aspiring 
young lawyer. 

So much for retrospection. 

Isat writing my “ regret”—in this case 
sincere enough to deserve its name—with 
sullen looks and an indifferent grace, when 
I was suddenly struck by a new idea. 

In our mite of an attic room was stored 
an old cedar chest of vast proportions, 
once belonging to my grandmother, which. 
we had brought away from our old home, 
although, as mother said, its contents were 
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only valuable as relics. Now, I distinctly 
remembered having seen a kid slipper, dis- 
colored by age, when in younger days I had 
pored in absorbed interest over its treas- 
ures, Perhaps its mate was there also, 
and I might find them wearable; at any 
rate, it would do no harm to search. 

I threw down my pen and rushed for the 
attic stairs. I bumped my head against a 
beam as I ascended; knocked down and 
scattered a bundle of sweet-smelling herbs; 
became entangled in the ragbag, and 
nearly choked and blinded by my disturb- 
ance of dusty cobwebs, ere I stood before 
the old chest, 

It was now several years since it had 
been disturbed, and as I opened it a com- 
bined odor of camphor, lavender and mus- 
tiness greeted my offended olfactories. I 
pulled out a curious dress, imported from 
France—the sround of white silk, adorned 
with innumerable medallions, containing 
each a head of General Lafayette. 

My. great-grandmother had worn that 
precious robe at a ball given in honor of 
General Washington, and a great guy she 
must have looked in it, I thought, irrey- 
erently. 

ext I drew forth a faded military cloak, 
the mere sight of which smote the quick 
tears to my eyes. How it brought back 
dear little brother Fred, and those days in 
the great garret of the old house when he 
and J—inseparable playfellows—used to 
parade up and down, I with the bailldress 
trailing about my feet, and he wrapped in 
the faded scarlet cloak, with its tarnished 
trappings, spurs fastened at his stubby lit- 
tle heels, and the rusty sword dragging at 
his side. Even now I could recall, with 
the smile that changes to a tear, the fierce 
Napoleonic frown on his chubby face, and 
his ineffable little strut. 

I turned over bundies of letters and pa- 
pers, and came to the slipper. It was yel- 
low with age, its gilded buckle black with 
tarnish, while it sported a heel of the most 
extraordinary height. I'searched for its 
mate, and found it at last at the very bot- 
tom of the chest. With ingenuity they 
might be made wearable, I thought, and 
descended in triumph to my own room, to 
have a good time examining them. 

- Out of the one I had last discovered 
dropped a roll of papers which I hastily 
thrust into a bureau drawer, for future in- 
spection, while I proceeded to try on the 


slippers. They proved a tight fit—for my 
feet were tolerably well developed—and 
for a moment I thought of the expedients 
of the court-ladies when trying on the 
fairy slipper, and seriously meditated chop- 
ping off my toes or pating down my heels. 
However, they were on at last, and toler- 
ably comfortable, too, as I stood in them. 

At first I feared the high heels would 
prove dangerous to my equilibrium; but 
after traversing the room several times, I 
decided there was acertain “knack” in 
the matter which, having acquired once, 
was-tolerably safe. 

Resuming my clodhoppers, I rushed 
down to my mother in high glee. 

“What cleans white kid best of any- 
thing, mother dear?” I demanded. 

“ Bread crumbs, I believe. Why?” 

“ That's a riddle—P’ll leave you to guess. 
Please tell me where is the box of meen- 
fun which Cousin Clara left here 2” 

“My dear child, I trust you wouldn't 
use anything of that sort on your face!” 

“To be sure not; I’ve too much respect 
for my complexion, and too much self-re- 
Spect generally. I’m only going to use it 
on my feet,” I added, mischievously, en- 
joying her look of perplexity and amaze- 
ment; “so please tell me, where is the 
stuff?” 

“In the china-closet, though I cannot 
think what you want of it.” 

Sure enough, mother-had ignominiously 
consigned it to the base use of occasion- 
ally rubbing up our extremely modest sup- 
ply of silver-ware. 

I set to work, and ere daylight was fair- 
ly gone I had cleaned the slippers; whit- 
ened them with meen-fun weil rubbed in; 
bound them with a deep fold of white sat- 
in, and made rosettes of the same dainty 
material, in the centre of which gleamed 
large old-fashioned silver buckles. 

Delighted with the results of my labor, I 
put the slippers down in what, at dancing- 
school, we style “‘ the third position,” and 
ealled to my mother. 

Her wonder and admiration were all 
that heart could desire. 

“Where did they come from? What 
perfect beauties! They look as if they 
would dance off themselves; but, mercy, 
child! what heels! ‘You'll break your 
neck if you wear them.” 

“Tl break my heart if I don’t,” I retort- 
ed. ‘What has been done before can be 
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done again, you know, mamma. Am Iso 
degenerate a descendant of my grand- 
mother that I cannot wear what she wore 
at my age?” 

“Silenced, if not convinced,” mother let 
me have my own way. 

“All things come to those who wait,” if 
they only wait long enough. So, in the 
natural order of events, the evening of the 
party came at last. and found me in a fever 
of joyous excitement, for high-mounted 
expectancy. 

My fingers fairly trembled as I put the 
finishing touches to my toilet. My rosy 
robe was fit for a fairy, and I thought that 
if never finely dressed in all my life again, 
for this evening, at least, it would be difti- 
cult for any one to eclipse me. I clasped 
my pearl necklace with a little triumphant 
snap as I made this vain-glorious refiec- 
tion. I threw a white cape lightly over my 
shoulders, already shadowed in mists of 
priceless old lace, and opened my bureau 
drawer for gloves and fan. 

There lay the roll of papers I had found 
in the slipper. Hugh had not yet come, 
and having nothing better to do, I unrolled 
it and began to read. 

The room seemed to whirl, my heart 
stood still, then began to beat like a trip- 
hammer. 

Thad discovered my great-aunt’s lost will. 

With the secrecy and suspicion old peo- 
ple sometimes show, she had hidden it 
in this curious fashion; whether meaning 
or not to reveal its hiding-place to those it 
most concerned, ere death should have 
surprised her, must remain uncertain. 

(Ah, my friend Wiseacre! You had 
guessed this was the will from the first 
mention I made of the mysterious roll of 
papers, in quite a casual way, and as if it 
Were a Inatter of the very least import- 
ance.) 

The unusual sound of a carriage stup- 
ping at our door greeted my ears, and a 
moment after I heard Hugh’s voice in the 
hall below. 

My resolution was quickly taken—for to- 
night I would keep my discovery a secret. 
To-morrow would be time enough to con- 
fide it to Judge Stanley. Then for the 
rout and confusion of Zebediah Hall! This 
last consideration gave me much satisfac- 
tion, for from my earliest years I had been 
trained to an utter detestation of the black 
sheep of the family. : 


“Why, Lottie,” said my mother, as I 
came flying down the stairs, “ what’s the 
matter with you, child? I never saw you 
louk so excited.” 

“i'm sure she looks very lovely,” said 
Hush, tenderly, and rounded off his com- 
pliment with the quotation: 


“+ In gloss of satin and ghmmer of pearls, 
Queen fily and ruse im one?” 


Ilanghed gleefully, but determined to- 
exercise more self-control. Such high 
spirits would be remembered of me, and L 
didn’t care to have people say Lottie Ken-- 
dall had lost her senses with joy at finding: 
herself an heiress, . 

When Hugh and I arrived at Judge Stan- 
ley’s we found the whole scene one of en-~- 
chantment. I do not think care, old age 
or sorrow could blot from iy memory the 
bliss of that night. 

On every side we were greeted with 
smiles and bows, for Hugh, with his sunny 
disposition and debonair grace of manner, 
was a prime favorite. 

“Truly ‘a dream of fair women,’ he 
said, a3 we took position in the dance. 
“In my eyes, at least, it’s Lottie Kendall 


- who is 


“+ Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls!” 


“‘Thanks, and Mr. Meredith who is the 
prince of fiatterers.”” 

In the garden we found crowds ef prom- 
enaders, Lights hung pendant from ve- 
randas, trees and trellises. The air was 
redolent of perfume and resonant of sweet 
sounds. The fireflies glittered like gems 
of light on the bosom of night. 1 watched 
them as they flickered here and there amid 
the dark foliage like winged jewels. 

“ Listen,” said Hugh. ‘“ The band hag 
struck up 

“* There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 


Many of these happy ones are lovers, Lot- 
tie. We meet them, not in the crowd, but 
in these sequestered walks. They live ina 
world of their own creation, and though 
their feet may touch earth, their heads are 
in the clouds.” : 

“‘A race of Titans,” replied I, laughing. 

“ This scene iy like fairy-land; but they 
need only the beloved presence to make 
happiness. : 

“Vl dub you Professor of the ésthet- 
ics of Love, you discourse so learnedly on * 
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the subject. You forget that appearances 
are deceitful, and despite the smiling lips, 
care may sit above throned upon each 
brow.?? . 

“Not so. Care is banished, at ‘least 
pro tempore. Itis a blessed thing indeed 
to belong to the happy band. of lovers, 
Lottie.” 

“And do you?” I asked, quickly, and 
before I thought. 

“Do I not?” said Hugh, softly; and his 
hand covered mine and held it firmly. 

““T want to tell you something, Lottie, 
yet it’s not news. You know that I love 
you and want you for my wife. I should 
never have told you so, darling, had you 
been the rich heiress; it may be a wrong 
pride, but I could not bring myself to ask 
@ wealthy girl to marry me, a poor man.” 

“Q Hugh,” I questioned, “not if she 
loved you?” 

“T should have had no means of know- 
ing if she loved me,” replied he, haughtily ; 
“for I should never have sought a wealthy 
girl. I’ve placed my mother and sisters 
in independent circumstances, and now I 
can give my love a little home, not grand, 
indeed, but one which her sweet presence 
will render the ‘dearest spot on earth to 
me.’ 3 

“OQ Hugh!’ I said, between laughter 
and tears. “‘How glad 1 am that horrid 
old will was lost, for Pve loved you ever 
since I can remember, and I always shall 
love you. I don’t know who'll be most 
disconcerted to hear it is found, you or 
Clifford Stanley. I’m so glad you didn’t 
know it before you had told me you loved 
me, because now I wont give you up. You 
couldn’t refuse to have me and break my 
heart ?” 

Somewhat incoherently I explained the 


finding of the will. Hugh was amazed; 
but of course there was nothing for him to 
do but to take me, fortune and all, with as 
good @ grace as he could muster. 

I've nothing more to add, only that you 
would go a great way to-find happier peo- 
ple than our home contains. 
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DARK-CORNER. 


BY CARRIE D, BEEBE, 


Ir was a brown house, square and spacious, 
closely surrounded by tall dark fir trees; 
while heavy vines, honey-suckle and prairie 
roses clung to its walls, and closely twined 
about the winlows, ‘The fir trees casta shade 
above the house and around it; no thin 
shimmering shadow with light foliage out- 
lined, but dark as a pall, through which no 
slanting bar of blessed sunshine ever pene- 
trated. The house was near the street, but 
its occupants were as securely removed from 
observation, as though it stood in the heart 
of a dense forest. It was comfortably fur- 
nished withins and a tidy, though not taste- 
ful hand had arranged everything with 
minute exactness, 

For years but two persons had lived within 
its walls, the owner Paul Gary, and his house- 
keeper Charity. Tho former was a widower, 
of perhaps two score years, tall and pale, 
with dark gray eyes, and hair slightly silvered. 
Chavity was some ten years older, prim and 
square, with stiffly-starched caps, and a style 
of dre:3 whose fashion had passed away with 
her girlhood, 

Fifteen years before, Paul Gary married, 
and brought his bride to his home, After 
one year of happiness, he one morning, 
awoke to find his {dol turned to clay; his 
wife had broken her marviage vows, and fled 
with a man he had believed to be his friend. 
The exact particulars no one ever knew; for 
they dared not question Paul, and Charity, 
like that benign quality whose name she bore, 
“ coverod a multitude of sins.” 

Five years afterwards his wife returned, 9 
pale shadow, and after a week's illness, died. 
She was quietly buried in the village ceme- 
tery, but further than this no one could learn, 

Time passed, and the fir trees cast longer 
shadows across the lawn, but seemed to bring 
no change to the inmates of the house. Ru- 
mor said that a little girl, on returning from 
schoul one day, found the gate afar, and spy- 
ing some pale roses in bloom, entered nofse- 
lessly, and after plucking a few that climbed 
over the porch, she glanced timidly about, 
exclatining, with a shudder, “O, whata dark 
corner!” while Paul, hidden behind the vine, 
exclaimed, “A fitting name, but more de- 
seriptive of my heart!” 


Terrified by the deep volce, the child ran 
down the path and escaped, and thereafter, 
the place was called “ Dark-Corner.” 

One day when Paul rode down to the vil- 
lage, he accidentally heard that a stranger 
was dying ata wayside inn, THe gave little 
heed to the report, until he heard the name, 
Robert Kingston. 

“Can it be little Robbie Kingston,” ho 
asked himself, “my schoolmate and friend?” 
The thought weighed upon his mind, until, 
determined to satisfy himself upon the sub- 
Ject, ho entered the inn and asked to see the 
dying man, 

Great was the surprisc of the attendants, 
when Paul, with noiseless step, entered tha 
sick room. His fears proved true, Pale and 
still, at the gates of death, lay the companion 
of his boyhood, whose face he had not looked 
upon in years befure. Kneeling by tho bed- 
side, was a young girl, her face buried in her 
fatr hands, while thick clustering curls of 
gold fell over them; bright hair so like Rob- 
bie’s when a boy. 

Bending over the bedside, and tenderly 
touching the damp locks of his dying friend, 
he said: 

“ Robbie, don't you know Paul Gary ?” 

A. smile lighted the features of the dying 
man. “Paul,” he spoke fatutly, “you have 
come in answer to my prayer. Fate has 
dealt hardly with me since we parted; and 
now [ leave my child, my little Lily, almost 
penniless, and without a protector.” 

He was too weak to say more, but a look 
of entreaty entered lis fast glazing eyes. 
The strong tide of early love swept over 
PauPs thirsting heart, and he said tenderly: 

“J will be her protector, Robbie, fear not 
for her future,” 

So the man died peacefully, and when he 
was burled, Paul took the sorrowing Lily to 
his home. It was a “nine-days'’-wonder” fn 
the village, though all lauded Paul’s action 
In the matter. 

“ His age renders it entirely proper,’ said 
Mrs. Hanlon, the oracle of the town. 

“And his good character, too,” chimed her 
echo, Miss Low; and she was tho nearer 
right of the two, Paul bore on his forehead, 
and In his whole demeanor, the mark which 
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nature stamps upon all hernoblemen, There 
might be more popular men—men with 
greater depth of thought than he, but nono 
who saw him could fail to bo impressed by 
his calm dignity, and his sacred sense of 
honor. 

Ilis heart naturally warmed towards the 
child of his friend, but he had been so Jong 
accustomed to solitude, and quict gloomy 
ways, that the days seemed sad and long to 
poor Lily, who had been almost the solo ob- 
ject of her father’s love. She soon learned 
to yiew Paul with dread, “he is so fey and 
strange,” she thought. 

Paul spent the greater part of his time in 
the library, which was neatly fitted up and 
contained a fine collection of books. Ile was 
acontributor to several popular magazines; 
now 4 sage treatise, and now a touching pocm 
emanated from his pen, but as he wrote un- 
der anom de plume, Lily knew nothing of the 
nature of his productions, 

One day as he was practising in the parlor, 
the door leading to the library opened, and 
Paul came out, pen and paper in hand. She 
stopped her music, thinking it might disturb 
him, but he requested her to resume, She 
took up the strain she had left, and Paul 
commenced writing. 

“Tam afraid 1 will disturb you,” sho said, 
at length. 

“Go on!” he exclaimed, somewhat impa- 
tiently, “it inspires me.” 

So she played for hours, and he wrote on, 
At Jasthe rose. “‘Thanks!’* he said, abruptly, 
and lef the room, leaving Lily to wonder 
more and more at his strange ways. 

Atanother time he asked her to sing; but 
she had only commenced, when he broke out 
in a hymn of an entircly ditferent character 
from the song she was singing. Hurriedly 
finishing, she left the room to indulge in a 
hearty fit of laughter, while Paul sang on, 
apparently oblivious to everything around 
him. 

“Whata singular man,” thought Lily. “I 
wonder if itis possible for me to thaw him 
out and make him at all compantonable.” 

So she tried in every way to draw him ont, 
but he was almost wiiformly taciturn, and, 
discouraged at last, she Icft hit to his 
solitude, 

Charity did not prove so unbending. She 
hunted hen's eggs with Lily, picked out the 
largest apples for her, and made little faucy 
pies and cakes for her, for, though Lily was 
seventeen, she seemed to Charity a mere child, 


One day when Paul, who never missed his 
drive, rode out, Lily went into the lbrary, 
and leaning her cheek against the window- 
pane, stood watching the storm. She felt so 
lonely and weary, that the tears were soon 
dropping down her cheeks as fast as the rain- 
drops fell without, 

Paul, returning unexpectedly, found her 
thus. She hastily wiped her eyes, thinking 
he would not notice her as she passed out, 
but he paused in the doorway saying, “ What 
have we here—tears?” 

Lily turned and faced him. 

Yes, teara,” she said. 

“Sit down and tell mo tho cause of this.” 

“Tecan tell you in a few words, sir. I am 

tired of this idle lonely life, and I wish to go 
out and earn my own living. IT can teach, 
sew or cook, and scrub if necessary, but I 
cannot longer live in this manner.” 
* “Your father gave you to me, Lily; do you 
consider his judgment at fault? Are you too 
proud to accept a home from the guardian 
appointed by him? Do you wish to take al- 
most the sole pleasure from a life whose joys 
have been but few ?” 

Lily's tears began to fallafresh. 

* Lily,” he erled, “dry your tears, if youdo 
not wish to drive me mad!” 

She looked up fn astonishment, Could it 
be that he did not consider her a burden, after 
all? 

“To you dislike the place?” he asked, 

“No, but Lam so lonely. When my father 
gave mo to you, he thought you would love 
me a little, at least, and not treat me as a 
perfect stranger.” 

A look of surprise crossed his face. 

“So you wish me to love you?” he said, 

“Of course Ido? 

He leaned against tho mantel for a mo- 
ment; his face was very pale, and his lips 
compressed. 7 

“So you wish me to love you ?” he repeated 
slowly, at length, his features relaxing; “I 
might, perhaps, if you were not so beautiful.” 

* Beautiful! exclaimed Lily, in astonish- 
ment. “I did not know you ever looked at 
mo until to-day, If that is all, ’'ve no doubt 
Leonld disfigure myself in some way.” 

“Very likely. But suppose I should love 
you, do you think you could care for mo?” 

“ Well, perhaps I might, Just a little, that 
is, I could, if you were not so homely.” 

“AmI homely? I was not awaro of it. 
Perhaps I might improve my appearance,” 

“I've no doubt you can.” 
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“Suppose you make a suggestion or two.” 

“If you were to sinile occasionally, it would 
bo a great improvement. If you wish to 
learn how, I will teach you, with pleasure.” 

“Ts it possible that [ never smile?” 

* You never did, to my knowledge.” 

fe was silent for a few moments. 

“J have made a great mistake,” he said, at 
last; “and Iam surprised that you could en- 
dure to live in this manner so long. In the 
first place, I should have told you that it isa 
great pleasure for me to have you here; the 
house seems more Hike a home, Then you 
ought to have taken more exercise, and to 
have had other society. But really, it never 
occurred to me that you would not amuse 
yourself In whatever way you liked best. I 
will try to do better, if you wil forgive me, 
and never speak of leaving me again. [loved 
your father, and it is a dear pleasure to be 
entrusted with his child. Whenever you de- 
sire my services in any way, tell me, and do 
not feel hurt if Lam sometimes moody; ft Is 
my way.” 

Lily went to her room fn a happier frame of 
mind than she had known for months before, 

“T wonder if he really thinks Lam beautl- 
ful?” she soliloquized, as she peeped in the 
inivror. “I think he must, for a man who 
never smiles, certainly would not jest. I 
wonder papa never told me so.” 

Sho seated herself by a little table, resting 
her chin upon the palms of her hands. “I 
do really wonder if L could not do something 
to make hin like me,” sho mused. “O, I 
have it;” springing up and clapping her 
hands, “PN comb my hair before I retire at 
night, and leave it tumbled in the morning, 
aud see what he says to that.” 

So, next worning, when she appeared at 
breakfast, her hair clustered in little golden 
rings all over her head. 

“ Good-morning,” said Paul,“ how wonder- 
fully your hair is like your father’s to-day, 
Miss Lily. I always admired his, I remember, 
when we were boys.” 

Lily laughed. “I was trying to look home- 
ly,” she said, “so I didn’t curl my hair this 
morning.” 

Paul smiled in return, 
80,” he said, 

“0,” said Lily, “you really look passable 
when you smite.” ‘ 

“Do you really think so?” 

By this time the smile ran over his face, 
and discovered 0 dimple in either cheek. 

Lily could not repress her delight. 


“T Vike it better 


“Te transforms you completely,” sho sald. 
*J should never be afraid of you, if you 
would always simile.” 

“You are afraid of me, then?” 

“A little. Twas, Lmean, Lam not now.” 

“And you must never be again.” 

Before the meal was ended, the icy barriers 
that separated their hearts had melted away; 
they had begun to understand cach other, 
and were already firm friends, 

Charity, waiting on the table in silence, for 
once opened her eyes wide in astonishment. 
But there was a sort of pleasurable feeling 
connected with the look, and when the table 
was cleared and sho sat down to her own 
lonely meal, she gave a sigh of relief, saying, 
“Tecan see how tt will all end, and it fs best 
80.” 

Meanwhile Paul and Lily had adjourned 
to the plazza, still engaged in animated 
conversation, 

You must drive out with me to-day,” he 
sald. “Do you ride on horseback, Miss 
Lily?” 

“No,I donot; but I should like it, O so 
much!” 

“You shall learn,” he replied, “and I wiil 
teach you. Camanche is a splendid saddle- 
horse, and very gentle, despite his name. 
You have no riding-habit, I suppose.” 

“No, Ehave none,” said Lily, in a slightly 
perplexed tone. 

“Mrs. Binn, the principal nilliner and 
dressmaker of the village, visits a neighbor- 
ing city every season, for the purpose of filling 
orders and securing the latest styles. I saw 
an advertisement to that effect in the village 
paper yesterday. She can select a habit for 
you while in the city; it will be the very 
thing. We will drive down to the village at 
once, and give the order.” 

“T think I shall be able to make one out of 
adress J already have,’ returned Lily, her 
face flushing crimson as she remembered that 
the funds left after her fatlicr’s death wero 
exhausted in procuring her mourning. 

“Vow is this?” asked Paul: “A moment 
ago you were alt sunshine, all smiles, and 
now you are perplexed, frowning. Ah, Isee, 
You will not accept a gift from your father’s 
friend.” 

“ Tly,” he resumed, after a panse, “do you 
know that [ have not a relative ou earth? 
Do you know that before I saw you Iwas not 
bound by any feeling of real love toa living 
soul except your father? I never had 9 sis- 
ter, I never had a daughter, but I love you 
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with a Jove entirely different from that which 
Thave ever felt for a human being before, 
When you are dignified, I fancy I feel towards 
you as a brother might to a dear sister; but 
when you are childish, as you are now, you 
seem to me more asa daughter would to an 
affectionate parent. Now, once for all, let us 
decide this question; will you let me care 
for you as though you were my own—sister? 
Let me be your protector, as your father 
desigtied 2” 

The tears beaded Lily's lashes as she placed 
her hand in his. He tenderly kissed her 
forehead as a seal to the compact; and as ho 
did so a new-born joy and hope thrilled his 
heart. 
~The habit was ordered, and when it ar- 
rived, Lily went up to put it on for a ride, 
hardly realizing that anything so elegant 
could yeally be hers. Paul had given all the 
directions concerning it, at her request. She 
looked wondrously beautiful as she appeared 
on the piazza, the rich black velvet skirt trail- 
ing on the floor, and the jaunty hat with the 
sable plume making her hair so bright and 
golden by contrast. Iler violet eyes were 
sparkling with pleasurable excitement, atid 
her cheeks rosy with health and happiness, 
Paul thought he had never seen 9 falrer 
picture. 

She had often petted Camanche in the 
stable, but now, as Paul assisted her to 
mount, her head grew dizzy and her hands 
trembled, 

Paul observed {t, and taking tho rein, he 
instructed her how to hold it, and, after giv- 
ing at length some general directions, he 
placed in her hand a small riding-whip, and 
pointed to the golden ferrule with her name 
engraved upon iG 

She smiled, and the blood rushed to her 
ehecks as she thanked him; and grasping 
the relu firmly in hee hand, she said, “I do 
not think I shall bo afratd now.” 

Paul mounted his horse, and they rode 
assay, very slowly at first; but by degrees 
Lily’s fears all vanished, and she gave herself 
up to the spirit of abandon—the wild, freo 
emotions one feels when mounted fipon o 
safe, but spirited horse, and dashing along a 
smooth rvad, surrounded on every sido by 
grand picturesque scenery, 

Bright happy days followed. And when, 
onc evening, Paul whispered his love for her 
in endearing words, and asked her to be his 
wife, sho placed her hand in his and sald, “I 
love you—-I have no one on earth but you.” 


Charity, passing the door at that. moment, 
congratulated herself upon her sage prophecy 
of the previous month, and finmediately 
placed 4 box of raisins on her list of wants 
for the following week. “I will make the 
plum-cake at once,” she said, “ asit improves 
by keeping.” 

Two weeks afterwards, Lily received a [ct- 
ter. “Ibis strange,” sho said, as she opened 
It “IT cannot think who would writo me, 
and the handwriting is not fieniliae.” 

Jt proved to be from adistant relative; he 
had deen her schoolmate, her boy lover, and 
Pan! marked the flush on her cheek as shoe 
read ft. 

“It fs from a distant cousin,” she explained, 
as she placed it in his hand. He wrote in a 
friendly strain, not in the least lover-like, 
saying that he was obliged to pass through 
thefr village on business, and promising hiin- 
self the pleasure of a visit at the house of Mr. 
Gary, if agreeable, on his return. 

“Write to him to come, by all means,” said 
Paul. 

A pang shot through his heart as he wel- 
comed him, a week later, for Edgar Wilde 
was very handsome, with something ht his 
look that reminded Paul of the traitor friend 
of his youth. 

He admired Lily, and opeuly expressed his 
admiration, in looks and actions, if not in 
words, Lily would have informed him of 
their engagement, but Paul objected. “ Ed- 
gar would not feel so much at ease,” he 
argued, “and I wish you to be unrestrained.” 

Lily’s face grew a shade more thoughtful 
as the days passed, Edgar was with her con- 
stantly, and Paul often left them together, 
while days would sometimes pass, without 
her being a single tioment atone with Paul 
He scemed almost as distant as in the days 
when sho first knew him, and she missed hts 
dear Jove sadly. 

Paul observed the change in Lily. “She 
already regards the yoke burdensome,” he 
thought; “fool that I was to trust again.” 
But sometimes when he met her glance, he 
would waver, and ‘almost belleve she loved 
him yet. 

One evening, on returning from a walk, he 
met Edgar, who asked permission to address 
Lily. Paul grew very pale, but replied: 

“Certainly, and teli her sho wiil bo my 
heiress, whatever may be the result of her 
decision; she {fs to let her heart speak.” 

Ags he uttered these words a gleam flashed 
across his eyes; it was from an emerald ring 
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that Edgar wore upon his hand. A purple 
shade settled around Paul’s lips as ho sald: 

“Thatisa curious ring you have; allow 
me to look at St for a moment,” 

“Certainly; it was a gift from my father, 
and once belonged to my stepmother, I 
believe.” 

Paul took the ring. He recognized it at 
once. It washis betrothal ring, the one he 
had given to his first wife. Ile remembered 
with bitterness the saying, an emerald with- 
outa Maw,” and thought of his allusion to it, 
when he placed it on her hand, with the re- 
mark that he had found s perfect emerald, and 
a perfect woman. “What was your father's 
name?” he asked. 

“Jlenry all. My own mother’s brother, 
a childless uncle, adopted me after my fath- 
er’s death, and Insisted that 1 should take 
his name, as he always disliked ny father.” 

“And your stepmother?” 

“She diced before my father, while they 
were journeying there. She was a beantifal 
wonrn, but with delicate health, and the 
most sorrowful looking person [ever knew.” 

Paul could Usten no longer, put, returning 
the ring, passed Into the house. His mind 
was 80 tossed by conflicting emotions, that 
he feared his reason would forsake him. It 
fs evident, thought he, that Edgar knows 
nothing of the fearful fact, that his supposed 
stepmother was onee my wife. He debated 
for some time, whether or not Ite should re- 
tract the words he had spoken In regard. to 
Lily, “though he may be unlike his father 
iu everything but form and feature,” be 
thought. 

Faint and trembling he passed to his room, 
and sitting down by the window, brushed 
the halr from his damp throbbing temples, 
hoping that the air might cool his fevered 
brain. Glancing from the winduw, he saw 
Edgar and Lily walking under the fir trees, 
Lily's face wag turned from him, but Edgar's 
was earnest and full of entreaty, and, as 
though actuated by a sudden impulse, he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her pas- 
stonately. 

“T cannot bear itt? erled Paul, 43 he sprang 
to his feet and set his tecth firmly together, 
“My God! what other tortures are in stora 
for me?” 

Tfo bowed his face upon his hands and sank 
upon bis couch. In a few moments he rose, 
and taking hfs pen, he wrote two notes, One 
he directed to Lily, the other to the cashier 
of the bank in which his finds were deposited. 


He placed Lily’s note upon his writing- 
desk, and making a few hurried preparations, 
he put ont bis light and left the house quietly. 
All was still as death when he passed out, 
but his excitement was so great he did not 
observe it. He had funds enough in his pos- 
session for several months’ use, if judiciously 
expended. Passing through the village he 
mailed the letter, and as he turned from the 
post-office, he saw Edgar Wilde on the other 
side of the street. Turning aside to avoid 
meeting him, he watked with all possible 
haste to the nearest railway station. It was 
jJate when he arrived, but, taking the earliest 
tratn, he was soon in the city, aud thence he 
embarked for Europe. 

And Lily?) When Edgar sought her under 
the fir trees, and asked her to be his wife, she 
gontly, but firmly refused him. Finding that 
entreaty was vain, he caught her in his arms, 
and kissing her adieu, left her. 

Lily lingered in the garden, watching 
Paul’s window, with a feeling of relief that 
Edgar was gone; and until the light disap- 
peared in Paul’s room, ‘Ie hag retired 
early,” she thought, “though it isn’t like him 
to wait so long for the result of anything that 
affects us s0 nearly.” She retired to her 
room and sought her pillow, 

Next morning, however, a8 Paul did not 
make his appearance, and Charity failed to 
rouse him by knocking, they became alarmed, 
and entered the room. THis note to Lily lay 
ag lie had left it, and taking it up, she read: 


“T saw you and Edgar under the fir trees, 
dear Lily, and witnessed his affectionate ca- 
ress, Igive youu Bladly, if you are happler 
to have it 805 but tt 3 best for me to go away 
for a time, at least. You are to remain here 
as though the place wore yourown, It shall 
be legally so, some day, and for present funds 
yout are to draw from the bank, as I have 
placed a large amount to your credit, Show 
this to Edgar, and he will approve niy action. 
I do not blame you; it was quite natural that 
you should prefer his young handsoute fact 
tomy own. Do not let the thought that I 
aw unhappy Make you so, for, at the worst, 
life cannot be much more desolate than it 
was before I saw your sweet face. Adieu, 

cy PauL.” 


He wilt come back, dear Lily,” said Char- 
ity, as Lily, faint and white, sank into a chair, 

“Not now!” cried Lily, starting up. “If t 
could rend the veil of the future! but this 
suspense {fs torturet O Charity, he must, he 
will come back, but it may be long years first. 
If [ could only ‘drink madrigora) aud sleep 
them all away!” 
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For days sho gave her heart up to sorrow, 
The house was closed, aud she would sea no 
one, But one morning, as she awoke, the 
birds were singing, aud she saw tho sun play- 
ing on the grass in the far-off mendows, sho 
went out and cricd, “ Give me some work to 
do, Charity, or 1 shall go mad!” 

“1f you please, miss,’ sald Chartly, with 
moistened eyes, “ there are some poor faml- 
lies in the neighborhood that would be glad 
of a little assistance.” 

“Ytis just what I need, dear good Char- 
ity,” said Lily; “ we will go to work at once.” 

So garments wero made and provisions 
furnished, until the poor for many miles 
around blessed Lily's name, 

The fir trees wero thinned and triamed, 
and flowers planted; the place must be made 
as attractive as possible, for Paul might come 
at any time. 

Paul wandered over Europe for nearly a 
year, until, by accident, lic met an aequalnt- 
ance who came from his own native town, 
From him he learned that Lily was unmar- 
ried, that sho was waiting for him, and of her 
active usefullife. For Charity had thought, 
upon reflection, it was best to make the story 
public. 

Paul heard with astonishment, for his tn- 
formant was a man whose word ho would 
nover doubt, And he had left Lily in that 


heartless cowardly manner, when sho really 
loved him. Making his preparations as has- 
tily as he had done on leaving home, he 
sailed immediately, and arriving safely, made 
all speed to return, It was evening when 
he arrived at Dark-Corner, but he say hew 
much it was improved. We rang the bell, 
and Charity appeared at the door, 

“OCharity, whero is ee?” 

Lily heard the ery, and though she had 
Geen Nstening for his voice so long and pa- 
tiently, her strength, which had been so en- 
during, left her, and she could not rise, An- 
other moment and she was in bis arms, 

“My darting! uy brave Lily! my dear, 
faithful girl! can you ever forgive me?” he 
cried, kissing her lips, her cheeks, her hair. 
And Lily laid her head upon his shoulder 
aud wept for joy. . 

“T cannot think how I could have been so 
blind,” he said, striving to soothe her, though 
he was not less excited than herself. 

“Love ts blind,” said Lily. 

“Sometimes, and jealousy always.” And 
when they grew calmer, Lily heard the story 
of his life from his own lips. “Lo am older 
than when I left you; you can hardly love me 
now,” he said. 

“But [ do,” she replied. “And if that will 
bring you happiness, I will love you so you 
shall forget all tho bitter sorrows of the past.” 
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fe sete set 2 PART 

“ ORAPTER Lo 
DEVERAUX had taken off his 
overcoat.and stoad warming his, small 
’ white hands, spreading. g.them out, and 
rubbing them leisurely. over each other, at 
"the register., A diamond ring on, the little 
finger ..of- the left. hand., caught - - the Bale 
glimmer of sunshine that, ‘struggled through 
the half-closed shutter,. and, reflected it in a 


thousand: brilliant scintillations, .. which | 


seemed so mueh gayer and brighter than the 
suushine, that, that capricious . luminary, bid 
itself, behind.a cloud:ip a fit of. pique... 

“Any one been.in, this merning, Tho as 27 
said Mr, Deveraux,. blandly, turning his back 

to the fire, and running. ‘is white fingers 
carelessly through ,his loose curling hair... “J 
was detained at home later. wen usual, thi 
morning,” . : 

A young-man,, seated behina a ‘high act 
who. looked as if he had. been Tuninam 
he. was so very ‘smooth and ‘sleek, Hook 
and-said:. 

- Nobody but Ogilvie; he was as ‘short. as 
a stick-because you weren‘t in, ; though,”,, 

. Mr. Deveraux. laughed. softly, as, if not 
greatly astonished at that, mood’ in (Ogilvie, 
ran his fingers.through his hair again—a fa- 
vorite trick, of his, by | the way;—and went 
round to his desk -where he was soon im- 
mersed in business, yitiee 

Perhaps I might-as well say-here | as any- 
where, that Gerald Deyeraux, Esy.,,7a8 the 
highly respectable and gentlemanly. cashier 
of the Commercial Bank, ,at least, we will 
cal it the Commercial Bank, in the capital 
of the Emptre State. He had held. that re- 
sponsible position something like . eleven 
years, and yo man stood higher in. the re- 
gards of his feliows. than Mr. Deveraux. 
He had that rare suavity of manner com- 
biued of dignity and gentleness, and: a cer- 
tain genial air which made people feel at 
ease in his presence, and. believe in and 
trusthim, Besides, he was ‘affabié and _po- 
lite, that was his Dirthright, as. he, was. a 
Frenethinan. 
















: eraux did not Jook, up, ‘from ‘pis 3 work, 
s Letters,” said the young. man; i 


atingly, pushing : B e package of tem. Be 






a QD. yes; thank : you, Thom mas,” ‘hes aid, ab- 
gently, withont Faising . his eyes from. the 
ledger for seyeral moments, and. then dreau- 








ily, as if, still absorbed i init, | 
"Saddenly, as if toncked by, some jnvisitte 
battery, Mr, Deveaux. sat bolt. upright, : and 
a faing shiver ran along his nerves. ,, He took 
ap the letters, yonning tl them off, as..ong..does 
Z) pack. of cards, till he. came. to the. last, aye 
cone, ; 4 faint color F swept upto his forehead 
Aor an stant, then § faded_away-agajn 
tured: a little i in’ his hair. and , broke . J 
Seal,’ The letter must have been -very brief, 
for young, Thomas, who was, qnietly., ,Tegard- 
jing ‘him ont the. corners of his eyes, saw him 
“fold it’ almost” instantly and. put: ig in is 
Pocket, wherespon, that interesting, yquth, 
being somewhat romantically inclined (owing 
;perhaps to a little affair of bis own in which 
“he was just then ‘greatly interested), came.tp _ 
the econglusion, that it, was f from some layer of 
Miss Tessa’s, whom, Mr.. Deveraur. 4 lookest 
coldly. upon.” Possibly, bjs | ayn experience 
helped. him.t to this. disagreeable enoueeN 
—I do not Know. 
In the meantime . Mr. Beverane, scene: 
"read and made a note of. the. ‘other letters i ip 
his usual quiet business-like WAY, and thea 
Ogilvie came in. 
“Ah, good-morning, Mr., ‘Oaily Le 
smiling, * Thomas said you were in. before I 
came down.” at 
Ogilvie. made an impatient gesture. . 
“t wish, Deveraux—” 

“ Mrs, Deveraux was.in hysterics all night, 
and I didnt like to leaye Teresa alone until 
shewas better,” he ‘went on, without noticing 
the otber’s impatience. daiwa : 

Paul. Ogilvie stopped short, ae looked - 
keenly, in his companion’s, face. He .saw 
that he was pale, and looked old and. worr. 
He never saw him look just so, before, and 





















wb 
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it occurred to him that perhaps he had 
judged Deveraux wrongly, afterall, Perhaps 


he was not so easy, and Pleasprejoving, and, 


selfish as he had thought him. 

“ Well, never mind, give me $200 now,” 
he said, changing his tone perceptibly. 

After he had gone out the faintest bit of a 
smile flickered across Deveraux’s face. , 

A Tégalar chestnut’ ‘burr, therefore: heces- 
sarily handled with 'gloves,” he said, smiling 


again just a little, and then ‘he sat down and ¢ 


“buried His face in“bis hands. ° 

Outside there was the stéady roar of com- 
“jaingied Sounds pectiliar to a great city, but 
“within it was silent’ as'a tomb, Thomas, 
“taking advantage of the ‘circturhstances, sur- 
reptitiously devoured a thrilling narrative, 
‘which the pleasant’ fancy ‘of the autho? had 
‘christened by the alluring titlé of “ Death's 
-Head: orthe Lover's Revetize ?* ‘and became 
‘so, absorbed’ ‘theréin he did’ not’ hear Mr. 
“Deveraux rise and watk to ‘thie register, and 
‘felt-a nervous thrilt as if he suddenly beheld 
‘a ghost, when-he looked up and beheld’ him 
‘theré. To his infinite relief the door opened 
‘and Mark Gregory, ‘the teller, came in. 
Gregory had beén ill two: or three- days, and 
‘still looked ill, but he thougit he’ must be at 
‘his post, he said, ° 

* Deveraux smiled’ approving! y upon the 
‘pale young man as he came forward with his 
overcoat buttoned’ to his chin, and leaned 
‘over the’ register witha shiver. ° 

“Hadn't you" better remove your over- 
‘coat ?” he asked; “it is quite warm liere.” 

““Ttisn't very “thick,” Gregory returned, 
‘the faintest ‘bit -of color staining his face, 
“and I am so cold.” 

“You shoald dress warmer than you ‘do, 
‘Gregory; I wonder why you don’t,” Dever- 
‘aux said, in the kindest of veices. 

Nevertheless Gregory looked irritated, ‘and 
the faint color in“his face flamed into an 
angry red: It mnst- have been. because he 
was weak and ill, 

“ Much business stirring?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Not to-day—~pretty lively yesterday and 
the day before. You will find it all on the 
‘books, however. “And ‘now, as turn about is 
Agir play, I believe I'll -Jet you do my work 
a couple ‘of days; what do you say?” Dev- 
eranx asked, Carelessly, as if he might be 
‘in jést, or might be fn earnest, whichever 
‘ene happened to take him. Gregory took 
‘him in earnest. Infact there were reasons 
“why he didn’t feel in a particular jesting 


mood that morning, or any other, for that 
matter, as far as the cashier was concerned. 

“When - “are you. going—to-morrow 2” he 
“abked. * 

_“ Yes, to-morrow morning. A little mat- 
” ter of private business which will keep me 
“two days. You are sure you feel able to get 
along?” he asked with a little air of concern, 
which was, or “otight to’ ‘Fave been, auite 
‘touching, 

Wiafk Gregory's heart: must have been 
“made of adamant; or some other hard sub- 
“stance, not to have'felt grateful for the kind 
“consideration” of ‘his senior’s manner. He 
“merely'g glanced tip-and' bowed’a little ‘stiffly, 
‘and immediately set himself about the re- 
“moval of his overcoat, which, as he had said, 
‘was’ not very thick, neither was it particu- 
‘larly new, as‘ when he held it a moment 
against the light, one’ saw that it was: not 
_only larientably threadbare but had several 
cutiningly-concealed ‘darns’ under the arms 
“and at ‘the wrists, Young Thomas forgot for 
‘a Toment the unhappy state of his affections, 
‘and ‘laughed behind his hand at the thonght 
‘of -what'a joke it would be if Deveraux and 
Gregory should exchange overcoats—that is, 
‘on’Déveraux! I hope the reader wil} ap- 
‘préciate this in young Thomas, for only a 
person gifted with “fue liveliest imagination 
could ever have conceived so improbable a 
‘thing. 

When Pan! Ogilvie left the Commercial 


Bank that morning he went directly to his — 


office and lockéd himself in. Some one 
came'to the door but he did not openit. By- 
“and-by, however, he came out, and beckoning 
a boy who was lounging in an opposite door- 
way, gave him a letter, with strict injunctions 
to put itin the office without delay, using 
some rather strong words to impress it on 
his youthful mind. 

‘Whether Mr. Ogilvie doubted the boy's 
faithfulness, after all, Ido not know; certain 
it is; However, that he followed him down 
‘the street until he saw him enter the office, 
and come ont again, then he himself walked 
leisurely down to the same place, took some 
“half a dozen letters from his box, and then 
walked away towards home. It would cer- 
tainly have looked a little strange, had any 
one happened to know it, which they did 
not, that he should give a boy ten cents: to 
carry a letter to the post-officewwhen, he was 
going directly there himself. But then Ogil- 
vie was different from most people; anybody 
who knew him would telt you that. 
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« Walking towards home, Mr. Ogilvie opened 
and read the letters he had taken from the: 
office. They ‘were business letters, orders 
mostly, though one or two of them were ‘in 
regard to an overseer, for which he had ad- 
vertised. People pushed by him, a few said 
“Good morning,” a few others stared and 
Others ‘still looked indifférent. It was all 
very much the same to him. But after alit- 
. tle the streets grew thinner, and quieter, and: 
instead of shops, and offices, and warehouses, 
there: were handsome residences, with 
glimpses of lace curtains through the haif- 
open blinds, and sometimes a pretty face 
Jooking curiously out. There were littie 
square yards in front; which the further one 
went up the broad handsome street, en- 
lurged themselves, and became” more and 
more attractive. 
Paul Ogilvie had paid little heed to the 


men and women he had met, bat just as he’ 


had read the last letter, which was, by the 
way, froma his agent in New York, recom- 
mending a young man named Haviland for 
the position of overseer in the mill, he looked 
up the street, and his face, which all along 
looked distrait and forbidding, brightened 
sensibly. Possibly it might have been the 
reflection of the suntiy serene face coming 
’ towards him,- with a look of contentment 


in the brown eyes, and about the sweet earn-- 


est mouth. 


“O Tessa! I was wishing I could meet’ 


you,” he said, cordially, taking her hand in a 
strong firm clasp: ; 

An added brightness came into the girl’s 
face. 

“Then I am glad you have,” 
smiling, : 

“You see I am all out of sorts with myself 


and the world, all but you, Teresa. I won-- 


der what strange power it is you bold, child,” 


he added, thoughtfully, “ that you drive away .. 


dark thoughts and bitter feelings as surely a3 
the sun drives away the night.” 

A faint flush wavered in her cheek an in- 
stant, but he did not see it. 

“ But I am not utterly selfish,” he resumed, 
after an instant’s panse, “it was partly on 
your own account that I wished to meet you. 
I saw your father this morning. He said 
your mother was sick last night, and I know 


what that means for you. He said he didn’t. 


like to Jeave you this morning, and I have 

been thinking about yon ever since.” 
Teresa’s face grew softly radiant, and her 

pulses throbbed in such a merry tumultuous 


she said, 


way ‘that they made her think ofa a chime of 
gay belis. 
- “Did he say so?” sia asked, with a a little 
Joyful thrill in her voice. 

gilvie looked down into the eager face 
af smiled as one would in the face’ of a 
child, she was s0 simple and childlike td his 
eyes, Hé guessed something ofthe truth 
from her eager delight at knowing k her father 
had thought of her anxiously, and it made 
him angry that one who sacrificed * s0-much 
should get only: such scanty crumbs of sym- 
pathy and acknowledgment. What would 
he have said if he had known that Deveraux 
had been out to a card party until after mid- 
night, which little ‘circumstance’ was the 
primary cause of his wife's hysterics, and 
that, instead of sharing the care with Teresa, 
he had slept antil eight o’clock, giving strict 
orders that he should, on no’ ‘Account, be dis- 
turbed before, and Teresa; who had not slept 
at all, had crept softly about the house, try- 
ing to hush all discordant sounds, and put-- 
ting off her own breakfast, though she was 
terribly faint, lest the noise should disturb 
him ever so'little. -  . 

A moment’ more and Teresa Deveraux 
tripped lightly away, and’ Paul “Ogilvie Te 
sumed his thoughtful, rather absent walk 
homeward, looking back once or twice to 
catch a glimpse of a lithe slender figare 
growing momently more and more indistinct. 

’“ What a simple child,” te said, half smil- 
ing, “ arid yet so pure, and strong, and true. 
Dear little Tessa” 

The tense lines about his mouth softened, 
and an expression of tenderness brooded . 
about the firm lips. Somehow Tessa always 
exorcised the bitter spirit that possessed him, 
and there was need enough of some one’s 
doing it to-day, for, as he had said, he was’ 
out of sorts with himself and the world. 

Paul Ogilvie was not a model of deport- 
ment, by any means, No one ever knew. 
just how to take him, or just how he would’ 
take them, he having an unpleasant. habit of 
picking them up by some little weak projec-| 
tion of their character which they had taken 
infinite pains to hide away out of sight, and 
supposed they. had succeeded. Naturally 
they did not like it—who would? But Ogit- 
vie was rich. He owned the extensive fidur 
mills in the city, three or four great ware- 
houses, and a beautiful old mansion set. in 
the most charming of gardens, and filled’ 
with all manner of éostly and beautiful 
things, to say nothing of stocks, and bonds, 
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and mortgages, adinfinitum. And-so nobody. 
“struck back,” as they would if he had been 
some poor scamp, but -made a pretence of 
liking it, by laughing at it, only the. laugh: 
reached no further than the lips. 

Somebody has said that “the man, we. 
has the strongest-faith in total depravity: is. 
himself. the best—or worst—example of his, 
doctrine.” . ‘And yet, by this. rule, the; men 
whose various little meannesses, and dishon- 
esties, and trickeries were so -relentlessly. 
handled by Paul Ogilvie, could never. have 
convicted him. .He was even above suspi- 
cion of such weaknesses, and yet there were 
hours in -his life when he loathed and de- 
spised himself, and paced his: chamber half. 
the night in a passion of fierce self-reproach 
and bitterness, This had happened the pre-. 
vious night, as Mrs. Dawley the housekeeper 
would testify, But Mrs. Dawley was a very. 
discreet woman, and would sooner have cut. 
off her right hand than do anything of the 
.kind. But she was only human, and a wo- 
man, at that, and if she forgot. to shut the, 
hall door after showing a. ‘strange lady up to. 
her master’s room—a lady dressed in gray, 
and closely veiled, and apparently a good 


deal agitated—why, perhaps she did no dif. 


ferently than you would - have done, my 
dear, 

And if, following up ‘the anggestion, ‘he 
sat quite near the door, perhaps you might. 
have done as much; it isn’t best ta be too 
sure what one would do ina given ease, till 
he is'tried, find. Well, under the. cirenm- 
stances, Mrs, Dawley not being deaf, and it 
never occurring to her that she might stop? 
her ears with colton, she naturally heard, 
some things. Nothing definite or reportable, 
only now and then a word by itself, and the 
sound of a woman’s voice drenched in.tears. 

By-and-by they came down the stairs, and 
after seeing the lady out, Ogilvie went di- 
rectly back, and, as I have said before, walked 
his chamber till long after midnight, and 
came.down to breakfast next tmmorning with” 
a stern, gloomy face, and not until.he met. 
Teresa Deveraax was the uncanny ‘spiri¢, 
routed. 

If there are ‘women who seem born to 
bring, in some way, rain, and sorrow, and. 
despair upon man, , there are also, thank God, 
others whose sweet mission it is to smooth 
and brighten by their gentle self-sacrificing 
spirit, the darkest and dreariest life-path. 
Not notable womeéen—the great world never 
hears of them—not specially gifted with 


beanty or intellect; perhaps,. but - -with sonls 
80 pure and. hearts so tender that the lips of 
the bittefest ‘seoffer against woman is sealed, 
and the wavering faith of the world feehives 
a-new baptism. : 

. Such a one was ‘Teresa, Deveraux. Cheer- 
ful and happy in . temperament, easily. satis-. 
fied, hopeful, patient. and; self- -forgetful, she 
was peculiarly: fitted for the. trying position. 
in which she was placed=-the nurse of a 
nervous, . fretful, invalid mother, and the. 
careful, thoughtful head -of everything, yet. 
seldom receiving, the smallest acknowledg- 
ment, or the simplest word of praise for her. 
untiring. services, It. was ‘expected, as a 
matter of course, that “Teresa. would man~ 
age it,” let, it be what.it would. And so Mr. 
Deverang,, who liked ease and comfort, nat- | 
urally, and had a corresponding Tepngnance. 
to sacrifice.in anything that touched his per- 
sonal comfort, slipped any little burdens 
which naturally fellupon his shoulders, to 
Hage of his accommodating daughter, - 

“ Teresa,”. he said, speaking in a low tone, 
as they rose from the dinner-table that day, 
“T want to see you & moment in the hall.” 

Teresa nodded smilingly, Wheeled. her 
mother’s chair to the pleasant window, laid 
a cluster of delicate grapes in her jap, kissed 
her tenderly, and slipped quielly out to meet. 
her father, 

He was walking a little impatiently back, 
and forth, but-turned-when she came. out, 

“You take things leisurely,” he said ,curtly.. 

She only smiled, and laid her hand on his 
ar lightly. ae 

“TI am going to Providence, toner: 
Teresa,” he-said, picking a-little thread from 
his coatsleeve, carelessly. “I shalt nat re- 
turo until‘the next night I shall bring a 
young lady home with me, probably, and. you 


‘can prepare your mother, so that. there will: 
be no misunderstanding. or trouble. of an 


kind’ | 

& Certainly 3? Tessa said, devia not to look 
surprised. “Is it a one I know—this young 
lady 2” 

“No, I have never seen hetunyscte She i is 
the daughter of..a friend of mine who is 
dead—you can tell her. so, or anything, in 
fact, that you please,” he added, hastily. 

“ Will she stay long, do you think?” . 

“How am I to know? , Yes, always, per- 
haps; you wouldn’t wish me to refuse to let 
her stay here, would you?” 

“O.no, father!” she cried, eagerly, 

e ‘Very well, then, we'll say n0 more about 
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“Tt;and let the futute take care‘of-iteelf: Ail 
‘T expect of you Is-to matiage: things: so thet 
her coming will ‘be: pleasant.  She-- isn’t: a3 
-old as you'by several years, I think, and has 
been at school most all ber life.i By the way, 
“you need net say anything about it till ‘after 
Tam gone. I-don’t like scenes, you. know.’ 
“And he-smiled earelessty,.and looked relieved 
that so far as things at home were concerned, 
lhe should“have ng farther trouble in the af 
fair; Tessa would“ make things smooth.” 
~ Nevertheless Mr. Gerald-Deveraux was not 
quite at his ease all the afternoon, thoagh 
‘the gentlenien who:transacted business‘with 
him thought him‘more than usually: affable 
and aceommodating, and were more than 
ever impresséd-with his ‘many virtues, con- 
trasting ‘him ‘with young Gregory, whom 
they-ealled a glum fellow, soured by -cir- 
cumstances,” blaming him indirectly, as if 
said circumstances were of his moulding. A 
Soung man cettainly ought not to be bur 
dened with:a helpless family, and--especially 
by a poor miserable wreck, called his father. 
Evidently yaung Gregory was somehow: to 
Diame for fiiiding himself. in such untoward 
circumstances, and was, sake anders: 
ing of: emcee 
CHAPTER IE. 
~ Ey wae a-pléasant homelike ‘room, With 
pictures-on the-walls, and a dozen ‘or more 
bocks lying carelessly: about, as if. somebody 
had: jast been reading-them. A brilliant 
Hood of sunshine rolled in through the long 
e43t wiridow, and touched the polished grate, 
and dulled the red glow: of the ‘coals, . and 
filled‘the heart of- a little yeliow canary with 
sudden ecstasy. The door opened and a 
‘young -girl came into the room. 

“ Ab Rob! holding aconcert all by your- 
elf, areyou?” she said, coming and looking 
up at the little songster, who set his small 
head on Gne'bide and- looked down at‘ her 
-with very bright intelligent’ eyes,:but never 
lost a note in his gay improvisation. . 

The girl's: face grew a trifle sad, “though 
ordinarily it was.a very bright glowing face. 
. 47 wondet J€ you will miss. mé, .Rob—I 
wonder if any one will—I mean to-care,” she 
said, musingly,-a little minor -note of regret- 
ful pain in her voice.. “Itseems so strange 
that I should be waiting for any‘one to take 
the away. - Lexpect it for the otter girls; it 
naturally belongs to their experience—but 
4!” -And she turned to the fire With a little 


“aah, 


ohtver,. as if-a sie dranght La ‘air Pom 
“touched - hers i056 
~ She was vety- ‘bmadtome, thts young. 2 git, 


“with her biilliant comptexion, and’ dusky 


‘eyes. full. of ‘smouldering ‘fires, If she -was 

passionate and self-willed at times you would 
‘not be surprised, and perhaps not altogether 

‘so if-she was at times selfish.and exacting,. 
‘also; but, after all, there was something in 
‘the face that you liked, and trastéd, and be- 
lieved in, though it was not easy-to tell just 
‘what -It was. f-mean this aside from its 
‘beauty, which was.perhaps .all'a majority 
would see in Helen Mordaunt. : 

- There was.a little’ bustie in the hall, below, 

and Miss Bentley's, the lady principal's voice, 

was easily distiiguishable in conversation 

with a gentleman.. The dreamy regretful 
look vanished out of the girl's face. ‘The 
great dusky eyes grew luminous with excite- 
ment, and the crimson deepened in the clear 
dark cheek, till it looked like a tongue of fire. 

-. “Mr, Deveraux,” ‘she said, slowly, “I 
‘would give ty right hahd to know what he 
isto me, if anything. Why. does he come 

after'me—this Deveranx? . I never heard of 
him till a week ago. “The letter said he was 
‘my fature friend and. guardian’. Not my 
past-friend, very evidently, or I should :have 
heard of him before I was eighteen years 
old!”: she said, with a little earlof fhe: abort 
upper lip. as: ae. 

-. Her specalations were 5 Ritaerupias: by.-the 
eiuancs of Miss Bentley, accompanied by a 
gentleman, avery gentlemqnly ‘gentleman, 
with handsome dark eyes and-bair, and a 
fair, rather pale face, beardless except the 
upper lip, and hands-s0 white and soft that 
they felt like velvet comhes they closed 9 over 
ee 

- Miss Bentley hed. introduced them: in de 
fins and they-had- heard her, doubtless, but 
it seemed more:like a voice heard in adream, 
than a real articulate sound, to both of:them, 
That she shoulg bave Known this was Mr. 
Deveraux; anywhere, without any: one’s. tell- 
ing her, she was ‘tertain. And he--well, it 
‘would be difficult, perlsaps, to tell all the con-- 
flicting emotioris that swept aver him like a 
andden.overwhelming sea. He felt ‘as if the 
earth was slipping away from him, for an iti- 
stant, and. one impulse rose abevevall the 
rest. / He put out his arnis and. drew her clea 
to his heart. 

-“Poor little girl ?? he said, ‘with pltying 
fondness, bade his cheek is apse kas 
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Helen broke into audden weeping, She 
Was Wronght up toa strong pitch of nervous 
excitement, and the uwuexpested tenderness 
quite overcame her. She controlled herself 
in a moment, and sat down.trembling and 
abashed. Mr. Deveraux was also a little 
embarrassed, after the first flush of feeling 

. had cooled. He was not often betrayed into 
Such manifestations of feeling; and it wag.a 
little mortifying tc him, particularly ashe had 
schooled himself more than usual for this very 
occasion. Miss Bentley, however, came to 
his relief. by. inviting him. to go over the 
seminary. 

“That is,” she said, “iF you have. never 
been at Greenwich, before.” . : 

Mr. Deveraux never had, andso the two 
Started on a tour of observation which lasted 
for nearly an hour, and left Miss Bentley 
very. agreeably impressed with her compan- 
fon’s good sense and delightful manners. 

“Tam so glad your home js to be with 
such a fine gentleman, my dear,’ she sald ‘to 
Helen at parting. <I shall not-feel anxious 

' @bont you with-Aim He used to know your 

parents, he told me, and ontil lately supposed 
you were, provided for. . When he learned 
that no one else claimed you, he felt that he 
was entitled to the privilege of.caring for 
the daughter of one of his dearest friends, 

Tthink he must. be wealthy, and you .will 

have a pleasant home. Did you notice the 
diamond on bis ‘fiager—and. such beautiful 
bands—real gentleman's hands?” 

. “¥es, IT noticed,” Helen answered, rather 

absently, her mind running more on the 
fact that he knew her parents, the one. thing 
in all the world she cared.to know about, 


than diamonds and. handsome lands. She | 


could hardly wait till they were alone, and 
under: way on their journey, she. was in such 
afever of anxiety to know something of. the 
mysterious past which had Bitheeto been so 
impenetrable. 

The distance to Siosidenee however, was 
so short that she concludsd:-to wait until 
they artived in that city, where Mr. Déver- 
‘aux said he should wait until efternoon, and 
then go on to Boston, where they would pags 
the night, taking the five o’elock train for 
Albany the next morning. -Mr. Deveraux, 
eovertly watching the eager expression: on 
vhe bright face, guessed ‘so near what was 
passing in her mind that he was quite pre- 
pared for the question which hé kuew would 
come the momeat.an opportunity presented 
itself. So when they were left alone in-the 


hotel parlor a few moments, awaiting dinner, 

he was rather-reliéved than otherwise when 

she said, trying to look indifferent: 

“ Miss Bentley saya you kuew my parents, 
Mr. Deveraux.” : : 

“T used to—yes, a long time ago,” he re- 
plied, quietly. “How long have yor been. an 
orphan—I suppose, of cousse, you remember 
your parents?” 

“ Mr. Deverauz, I know spothing at all of 
them,” she cried, sharply: “O, cannot you 
tell me something, if it be ever so little? I 
am so alone in the world?” . © 
_ “ My dear child, you must not say that,” 
he returned, soothingly, eoming and stand- 
ing behind her chair, and letting bis band 
rest on her shoulder. “I want you:to feel 
that you have found a home, now, and while 
T live, a friend. sy to forget the loneliness 
of the past, if it has been lonely.” 

: “Was my father a poor man, Mr. Dever- 

aux?” she asked, musingly; “because I 

have never been stinted.iu anything.” 

. “I think he had enough to provide for. you 

till you were of age, probably a little moore; 

your guardian onght to know that—I sup- 
pose you: have had some sort of a gnardian ?” 

Mr. Deveraux spoke carejessiy, but there 
was an eagerness in his face which belied 
his tone, a8 he held his breath to catch her 
apswer. : 
~ *I don’t-think Thavesue ‘had any gvar- 
dian. Lonly remember a woman who took care 
of me till I was placed at school, and who 
has sinee sent me money 2nd clothing from 
time to time.” _ 

. “And this woman-—who was she, some rel- 

ative?” he asked, in the same tone. 

.. “1 don’t know; I don’t think she was? 
“When did you see her last—~quite lately 2” 
© OQ no! I have been at Greenwich three 

years, and it was Jong before 1 went there” 

_ “I presume you. remember all about ‘her, 

and can tell.the exaet. shade of her eyes, and 

if she was pretty or usiy; girls have such 
strong impressions of such things,” he said, 
with a little bantering. smile. : 
~ “I do remember that she was rather home- 
jy, and i think her eyes were green,” she ane 
swered, Jaugbing. “She Was very kind to 

sae, however.” s 
Mr. Deveraux’s face brightened, thongh 

not one in a handred would have seen any 

shadow on it before. He was evidently re- 

Veved to find this unknowa female. bad been 

kind to his pretty ward. - 

“Do you know who it was that scote te 
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me that you were coting after nie, Mi. Devs~ 
eraux?” Helen: asked, so ‘stiddeuly that ‘it ° 
must have’ startled Hint, for he removed’ his’: 

’ hand from her shoulder with a quick nervous ‘ 
motion, quite unlike his usual oo ‘selfeone * 
trolled movements. . 

“Tt was a friend of mine iott: some one‘ 


had told about you. I think now, thought ‘_ 


didn’t inquire-at the time, that it must liaye 
been this woman who had had thé ‘care-of 
you. Probably she had exhausted the-fiinds - 
left in her keeping. Iam only: too grateful 

‘that my friend came to me witl:thé Story. ‘I 
shall not trouble myself to investigate the 
matter, if you are satisfied with: the change. - 
Are you, my little girl?” he: asked, in his 
softest tone, letting his hand stip’ eaeadogly 
to hershoulder again. © ~ 

‘* Yes,” she said, slowly, +: ‘thet i is, F aur bat-* 
isfied: with you? Who ae am It to meet’ in” 
your home?" 

“My wife and pen cee Mrs. ‘Deveraun:’ 
is an invalid—has been these twenty years—” > 

“Til twenty ‘years?’ O-how dresdfal ? she: 
intercupted, ina shocked voied.: “«-Whiythat’: 
is more tlian all my lifetime, 'and°} ever : 
was'sitk aday. I shoald' thisk! ake Wwoald : 
havé. worn ont, long ago?" 6" 

“But she hasn't,” he replied, not ‘nde’ 
ting'that he had often thought #0 hiriself, ' 
notalways regretfully, either, perbaps,. She: 
is:very nervous, and sometimes aubappy; bug’ 
Teresa soothes her enone 4 

4 Peresae”? * : , 

“Yes, my “daughter. Y think. you 2 vill like 
Tessa, ndst every one does. She: is! o:fe of? 

- those’ sort of people: who get’ through the : 
world easily, mnditing. 6 ever séemb to trouble’ 
her. 

I think Mr. Deveraux hoiiestly believed” 
that Téresa never had the shadow of a. trou- 
ble. She tiever seemed to have, and there.” 
was always such an atfnospheré of ‘seienity 
and ¢ontent about'her that he did ‘hot trouble 
himself to ‘reason' aboot“the “matter: If he - 
had; he might have wondered Af thirigs dd>- 
justed themselves, dr if” thére ‘was’ quiet - 
power; felt, but tiever obtrasively seen, which 
by soive’ wonderful aléhemy, bro brought peace: 
and order out of sometimes . very. a egal 
ing elements. oe 

“Teed éxpects ‘us’ to-night,” ‘he ‘added, 
“but i could not get out. to Greenwich last” 
evening.” I wish 1¢ waa a litde later in the - 
season, ‘everything looks so desolate:ander : 
these furbidding March skies. It. will--be 
very pieasant at Rose Hill by-and-by, Tessa 


as ee 





is'a famous florist, ahd‘the situation ts good:: 
I hope you’ will be'‘eontented there.’ “He 
said this anxiously, ‘his eyes dwelling with “a 

sort of fascination ‘on ‘the: benatifut face so4 
near higshand. =< <-> “2 

“T shall be contented anywhere, with youy prt 
* ghe said, impulsively. ?~ : 

A sadden crimson ffash. dyed his face, and‘? 
his hand, resting on ‘her shoulder, trembled‘: 
visibly. He niade'a movement as if he would 
fold her iv his arms, but restraitied himself‘ 
with an effort. Neither his invalid wife, ‘nor: 
his faithful: loving. Teésa, ever saw sucha 
look in his eyes as was there now, such a* 
look of ‘passlonaté worshipfal love. us 

“After dinner they were ‘driven ‘round the! 
city, aud Mr. Deverauxbought his ward ati! 


” elegatit’ set of jewelry, onyx, sét-in Etrosean ¢ 


gold, add -a lovely silk ‘moire, ‘shudtig ‘from 
amber to golden ‘brdwa. Helen: was’ véry™ 
much like other young giels, and:was-too de- 

lighted with her beautiful presents'to realize? 
their costliness, or the. propriety of ‘her ‘re-' 
ceiving such expénsive gifts'from 4 compara!i 
tive stranger. | It did ‘occur-té her that ’he? 
must be very rich: to'épend money so lavishly; 
ard Bhe rémémbered what Miss Bentley had 


- said aboat it; and abddt the diamond ting he" 


wore, and she felt a Budden. ‘thiill ‘of: délight? 
that henceforth she was to-+have all the beau-’ 
tiful things’ sie: liked, Without : ‘any care or’ 
anxiety on her part. ‘She expected to ‘have 


> to go to teaching at the: close of the ‘term, ag! 


several’ ‘of her élaséniates would,! and: thet 
coseapeee did‘ not quite please her fancy. : Siiaz 
bad always had a horror of poverty,-agd -&* 
life 6f toil ‘and struggle’ had“few attractléris 

for her. It might be's very roblé aad indé:s 





* pendent life, but she-inffiitely preferred des: 


péndence:. She-showed this by the natural- 
ness‘and satisfaction with whith she reteived~ 
the attentions of Kef conipanioh, which wore 
than oné who didnot know them’ smiled at,” 
amd called lovertike; as they went whirling 
over the rails towards Bosien. = * Zs 
Ja the meantime Teresa bad heen very: 
busy at home making ready for their coming, * 
not ‘the emiallest tte ‘being thé reconciling 
of her mother to thé: ‘arrangetient, who, fike’’ 
alf nervous peopie;'drended the advent ofa? 
stranger in their Romie. * © <u! | 
*'¢ is Hke Gerald? ahd said, ésinplainingly$ 
“it is no matter how Ffedl about it, F ‘whet 
am the only one to be affected by it”: ae 
“TI dare say yoa will like the ehangé, wise! a 
ms,” said Teresa, brightly. “She has: beet! 
at school aud is probably'a good scholar, and - 
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she can rend! to ‘you,’ and; tell, you:a great - 

foany things I know nothing about”... me 
.“ 0,1 expect you are -delighted}..you ‘will 

get clear of. thetroubleof-me, maybe, though. . 


Eean't say as you exert re eee on. 


Wy AceoUNE” 6 fee Date oo we 

“Never mind; Miss Mordannt aa I ‘will. 
turn over 8 new. ‘leaf, how... L-shouldn’t won- 
der if between.us both.:you got.quite well: 
again... Just think how nice it- will be’to ; 
Rave-you outin the ganien: when the lilies . 
are .in‘:bloom. -.And that reminds-me,. the 
crocuses, are epenig, Shall_I Bang yon in 
sgme?”. 

“T should, think you: wend know. wanted © 
them, : without asking... But nobody. evar 
thinks. of. my.wants. Well, it’s motmatter, 1. 
shall be out-of your way. by-and-by, and:then. 
you gnd.your, ‘father will’ be ‘happy, ; I. ‘sup- 
pose,” beginning. to sob-hysteriealy. - - : 

Teresa slipped out: without replying; and: 
ina moment returned with.2- little: handfal 
of, cregyses, golden, and bright glowing -pur-: 
ple, the deep olor: relieved bythe delicate. 
whiteness :of a;little clump: of saowdrops, - 
and laid them:in.her mother’s lap. - 

ed ‘ Teresa, did your father way whosthis Mor 
daunt was, whose daughter: he was going :to 
bring here? :- I am -sure-J never knew.of his. 
having a friend. -by that name; though he: 
wonldn’t be likely to-sell.me if.he bad... 

<I don’t remember, only that-he was dead... 
Poor. girl! it:must-be,sad: not to-. have: any - 
farents. .. Tam, sure I. ara willing to) pat- ap. 

. with. sone adrosverienrenly te will ene 
happier.”. 

Sinconvenlanessl it dente: sep, Ow. it. ‘will: 1 
affech you. Ldon’t-think I would complain, 
if. I were. well:and strong-like yqu,’?: besa 

-* Neither: wild! By the sway; bow do you | 
ghess she will jook?” ‘Teresa said, brightly... 

At required, .no small. amount..of tact. to. 
“head off? Mrs, Deveraux when, she was set: 
apon being miserable, but Tessa had infinite 
patience and was-fall-of clever resoprces; and . 
so generally succeeded, after a. wales: as, she 
Gidthistime 0°. Be fects cated dhata ois 

Teresa’s housekeeping poses was. x iit, 
te.short, owing to her. father. heving: taken 
fifty dollars which she had laid. aside. for the., 
grocer. Somehow thera. seemed to:.be -3 
great_many- outstanding ‘debts, , Jately,: and 
very.little to pay them*with. : She tried tojhe 
economical, andjthought.she. succeeded, but . 
bills -kept- coming: in, neverthejess. Several 
haa been presented since. her father ;went, 
away, and. she had been - obliged to .refuse 


payment}whiel-she coukd- not -help: seding 


. Was very unsatisfactory.’ She could ‘not, tin- 


der the circumstances, feeljustified ingetting 
up: anything: extravagant; bit -she--worked 
hard planing ‘and - datising .dainty little.- 
dishes, which were nice and attractive, with. - 
litte expense, She Wad wrt: the: table. with 
her own hands, and:felt ia little thrill of-grat- 
ification at the efleet which she had produced 
with soditle expenditure... Her: father. was : 
so dainty. in-his tastes that-it- was no small 
task, ordinarily, 'to cater to: them, and now - 


. She knew he -would- expect. a good deal, for : 


lenient as‘she was to“his faults, she knew he 
was alittle fond: of display. . fie. 2 
She had everytiting in readiness, her moth- 
er coaxed. into se0d hamor, Miss Mordannt's - 
room warm and bright with a ‘little. wood - 
fire, because it would look more cheerful and 


. homelike, and it. still lacked a quarter of: an 


hour of the time of their arrival. Teresa 
was not given to nervousness, but she was 
conscious of « strange-restless feeling, which 
made Waiting almost intolerable. The-mo- 
ments-drageed | like lead, and when . at last, 
from her chamber window. ghe saw the ferry- 
boat.at the pier,:and:saw 'the people erowd- 
ing to the shore, and through.’ the gathering 
dusk. faneied that.she .could distingnish her 
father's form accompanied by a slighs. Jittle 
girl making his way.to,the. carriage, .which 
she had. sent.down nearly an hour before, she 
grew positively negyous.; A vague. shadow 
seemed shutting down upon her, as dark as 
it. was Incomprghénpiblex.. With .a- strong ef 


i fort she rose.and went down stairs to await 


the arrival. :.,4 moment and the carriage came 
dashing: up fo,.the- door,...Before she ‘had 


: time to reach it the door was opened, and - 


Tim, the'man-ofrall- work, looked in. - 

-f Mr. Deveraux: didn’ t eome, Miss Teresa 
he sald. : watins le 

S Didnt " come?” she echoed; blankly. 

No ma'am; I,.waited till everybody was _ 
_ of the boat, even: to'old Gregory, who is 
wild: withthe: tremens, again, and has been 


' over.to Greenbush: glliday. .A couple ofjoffi- 


cers: brought: hie over; and. went up home . 
with him. It’s rather.bard en Mark, who 
looksilike-a ghost, hiawelf.” 7 
“Isn’t he well?” 
“No pleagtwise should think not tolook ab 


‘him: Hecame downto the boat—-somebody - 


wert for him—and :he was white ag a sheet,. 
and‘trembled ahnost as bad.as the aid man, 
himself; and there: was a fire, a-curious yel- 
low gléam in his eyes, that made one feel une 
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comfortable:to see, ., The, Gregorys. are & 


Ewa tole 
Hill when we. 










he should haye ruined. himself 30 by. intem- 
perance.”.,. . oe 

Tim Delaney. cast. a little “quick,. curious. 
look at her. face, then: closed. the . door and. 
drove. round. fo. the stable, . 

“She doesn’t, know, that he was. caaned! 
first, and. that’s why ‘he, took to drink 
nyuttered. underhis breath, “ but, | fancy: her: 
father does, though it wouldu’t do.for a,poor 
devil jike I to say. go.” __ : 

., Teresa was. consciqus. of an, unusual feel. 
ing of depression, : cand ig required, an effort to 
conceal her pwn disappointment, and inyent.. 
possihle cguses.of, delay, and to,appear con- 
tented with :them, before her mother, sho. 
was sure at one moment that, -her husband 
had been killed by :some_jerrible, accident, 








Pa eS a ee ee le Be 


and. equally positive the next..that, he trad 
not intended to return, and ,bad.planned this 
disappointment, .Purposely...to,. annoy . -her. 
Poor Teresa! it was not a,pleasant task she 
had that evening, with her,own heart heavy. 
with anxicty.and suspense. se a. 

. Jn the, meantime, while they were: ooking. 
for Aim.so auxiously, at home, Mr-Deveraux 
had arrived in Boston, and afer a, dainty 
supper-atithe.“American,’-had. been driyen 
to the. theatre,,,Miss. Mordaunt carrying a 
lovely bouquet... If Teresa,“ got, through the- 
world easily,” what shall we say of-the.simil-. 
ing handsome:man, who: oeeupied.ane of. the 
best boxes, , and talked gayly .between- the 
acts-to the. beautiful girl Jouking-so contid- 
ingly, not..to say admiringly, in. his:;face?- 
The.closest observer would fail ta detect . the. 
faintest shadow.of.carg.op anxiety, on: ‘thas: 
fair bland face, wi es aris nee: and: elo~ 
quent. eye - ' 
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CHAPTER HL 

S if to confound its traducers, March 
looked down upon the earth through 
soft sunny hazes, that challenged even 
the fairest of May's daughters. It was a 
sudden freak of this blustering fellow’s, for 
every one of the subsequent twenty-seven 
days of his reign had been disagreeable 
enough to warrant thé lard things that were 

said of him by everybody. 

The train which left Boston in the chill- 
ness and grayness of the faint dawn, rolled 
inte Greenbush in the soft brightness of mid- 
day with faint hints of simmer pulsiag 
through the golden air which flooded the 
town and glimmered on the river. 

Helen Mordaynt stood on the platform in- 
side the station while Mr. Deveraux attended 
to her baggase. The faces about her wera 
all strange, though she noticed a@ great many 
recognized and spoke to Mr. Deveraux. A 
porter came «long with a load of trunks, and 
she stepped back a little, which brought her 
beside a woman whe stood holding the hand 
of a boy of perhaps ten years, The boy 
looked up, aud she saw his face was very 
pale and had a weary look not usual to child- 
hood. 

“Are yon tired, riding?” she asked, invol- 

“ untarily. Something in his face attracted 
her. 

“Thank you, a little?” he replied, with a 
sunny smile, which brightened his pale face 
strangely, 

“ He is not strong, you probably see, miss,” 
the lady said, drawing him nearer, so he could 
jean on her arm, “but he is very patient.” 

“ Has he been ill, long?” she asked, feeling 
niore and more interested in the pale 
thoughtfal little face. : 

“He was‘always delicate, but has not been 
aswell lately. We are thoving away from 
the’seashore because the air. is too bracing 
for him,” 

« Mother, John has enme,” the boy inter 
rupted in a low tone. : 

_Heleh thrned quickly and encountered the 
See er 


eager gaze of a tall, good-looking young man, 
with an expression greatly resembling that 
on the face of the boy, only he did not.Jouk 
tired of ill, and there was a ‘bright flush qn 
his cheek,'and a clear liggt in his gray eyes 
which betokened health and energy. 

“The young lady was speaking to Roy,” 
the woman sid a explanation; “she thinks 
he looks weary.” 

“ Are you very tired, dear?” the young 
man asked, tenderly, stooping over and look- 
ing.in the pale face, “If you are ready, now, 


“mother?” he added, hesitatingly. 


“ Good-by,” said Roy, looking -back at 
Helen, and smiling again, 

we ¥; Lhope you will get well and 
stréng, now,” she. responded; .and then the 
young man and the mother both bowed, and 
walked “away—bat for the life of ‘her Helen 
Motdaunt eould not tell what sent the blood 
in such a warm slow to her heart and her 
face. 

“ John Haviland,” she repeated, ‘revalling 
the name she had read on the valise the 
young man carried. “I wonder .if I shall 
ever hear of them again? It’s not very like- 
ly in a great city, though I would Jike- to 
know if little Roy gets well. What a sweet 
face he had!” 

Her reverie was interrupted by the arrival 
of Mr. Deveraux, who made several excuses _ 
for making her wait so long, as if the time 
had been long! why, it had seemed hardly a 
moment.to her, but somehow she did. not 
tell him so. ° 

Going. out-of the depot on their way to 
the ferry, they. passed. 8 woman, standing a 
little back in the shadow of the door. She 
was dressed in some sort. of gray cloth, and 
wore a thick veil tied carefully over her bon- 
net, yet, as they passed her, Helen was sen- 
sible that the woman’s eyes were fixed on 
her face with an eager absorbing gaze. They 
almost burned her, she thought, and she in- 
voluntarily stepped closer to Mr. Deveraux,.- 
and drew her dress‘away so that it would not 
brush her in passing. The woman evidently . 
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noticed the movement, for she threw up her 
hands with a little gesture of pain or sur- 
prise, and walked slowly back i into the depot. 
“Did you know that woman?” Helen 
asked, looking back in a sort of-vague fas- 
cination. ; 
“What woman, my dear?” Mr. Deveraux 
asked, dlandly. 
“There! there she goes! the. woman in 
gray—doni't you see?” she replied, excitedly. 
“{ see her—yes. But what is there re 
markable about her?” he asked, Smiling, but 
~ a'little uneasy shadow creeping into his face 
as he watched the rather pecnliar undala- 
ting step of the retreating woman. : 
“ Why, she looked at me so—so strangely! 
T felt her eyes, and they seemed to barn. me 
like fire. I don’t know, but I think I have 
“known her, sometinie.” 


‘ 


ly. “ Theré is no accounting fer the pecu- 
-liarities of every strange face ome sees in a 

crowd. Come, we shall lose thegboat if we 
~ Juiter here:” 

‘Helen suffered herself tobe hurried along, 
though she could not resist the impulse to 
‘east one awift glance back where a gray fig- 
ure-stood motionless with the veiled face to- 
wards them. If slie had not been'so absorbed 
in the stranger she would have been struck 
with the odd expression on her. companion s 

- face; asit was, she did notsee, and when they 
“reached the boat Mr. Deveraux was as smil- 
Ing and serene as the sun-lighted sky above 
. them. 
- Teresa had sent Tim again with the car- 
riage, and this time net in vain. Mr. Dev- 
eranx escorted his fair charge to the carriage, 
“getting in beside her, and waiting while Tim 
‘Tooked up the young lady’s trunks. Mr, 
‘Deveraux never troubled himself to do things 
when there was any one else who ule pos- 
silly do them. 

” Mighty fine young woman! r solilognized 
Tim, looking at her out of the corners of his 
eyes: “Faith! and [-wouldn’t mind settin? 

‘in there myself, now.” 

By-aud-by the apparently inextricable 
> mass of earriages untangled itself, and after 
- awhile the streets grew thinner and quieter, 

Helen leaned forward and looked out. 


ns 


“{ think that is Rose Hill,’ she said, ca 


pointing toa fine elevation, ‘crowned with 
- a handsome solid-looking mansion, - with 


terraced. gardens in front, and masses of leaf. ° 


less shrubbery in Ans: background. 
right?” °°: 


“Am I 


me 


“Don’t be fanciful!” he said, alinost sharp- |“ 


“Yes; but how came you to think so?” 
he asked, smiling. 

~“ I do not know, unless it was because I 
wished it to be.” ; 

“They you like it?” he asked, eagerly. 
He had been morbidly anxious lest she should 
not, 7 

“Tthink it is charming!” she exclaimed, 

enthusiastically. “ Haye. you aiways lived 
there, Mr. Deveranx ®” she asked, leaning 
forward to get a full view of the massive sym- 
metrical pillars, and the broad gravelled drive 
winding up the hill, A young man on the 
sidewalk looked up at her with a half angry 
expression on his face, and muttered some 
thing in a low tone. She drew back sudden- 
ly, looking a little startled. 

“O! it’s young Gregory,our teller,” said Mr, 
Gregory, blandly, taking it all in at a glance. © 
T expect he ts in a terrible humor because 
T failed of getting here last night. A fine 
fellow, only a little bearish sometimes. Ah, 


“here we are, and there is Teresa!’ he ex- 


claimed, quite forgetting to answer her 
question. 

Teresa came down the ‘Sees before Tim 
had dismounted, and stood ‘by the duor when 
her father alighted, showing her delight at 
his retura by her eager anxiety fo greet 
him. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she said, 
softly, her face alight with pleasure, 

Mr. Deveraux kissed her forehead, a pro- 
eeeding which either pleased or surprised 
hér, for her face flushed up quickly, 

“ My dear Miss Mcrdaunt, this is my daugh- 
ter Teresa,” he said, without noticing her 
emotion. “I wish you to be good friends, 
and do not doubt you willbe” 

“Certainly we will,” Teresa said, cordially, 
taking both the pretty’ soft hands in hers, 
with a vague thought that. they were like 
her father’s. She always admired her ‘fath- 
er’s hands, they were so soft, and white, and 
shapoly. 

The two girls went up the steps side by 


side, making a strong \ contrast, as Mr. Dey- 


eraux could not help noticing, though. his 


“eyes lingered the longest on the youngest, 


brighitest face, 

' ‘Phere was, indeed, something very marked 
about the facé of Helen Mordaunt. She w.s 
brilliant and sparkling in style, while Teresa 
was simply lovely aud attractive—a beauty 
‘of the soul rather than the senses, No one 
thought of her. as being handsome, particu- 


. larly, but everybody liked to look at her, she 
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had such a sweet sunny face, that grew on 
one imperceptibly. 
“You look better, Anna,” Mr. Deveranx 
said, coming and standing by his wife’s chair. 
“Lamsure I don’t see why I Should, I 


didn’t sleep an hour last night,” she replied, - 


rather ungraciously. 

“ Mather and I were a little anxiops be- 
eause you did not come last evening. We 
ought not to have expected you so -soon,” 
Teresa interrupted, 

“I don’t know why people can’t say just 
what they mean, so one can depend on 
them.’ nas y 

“ One don’t always know the fature, un-~ 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, I had 
better say,” Teresa rejoined, quickly, fearing 
an outbreak. “Mother, this is “Miss Mor- 
daunt, who is going to help make you well, 
aren't you, Helen? I want to call you Hel- 
en, and you must call me Teresa, or Tessa, 
whichever you like,” she said, with a bright 
coaxing smile. 

“Iwill do anything I can; and I lke 
Helen much better than Miss Mordaunt, and 
1 think Tessa is charming,” was the laughing 
girlish answer. 

“Thank you. Now let me show you to 
your room. We will have dinner directly, 
father. Iknow you must be vey hungry 
and tired? 

The sunshine lay bright and warm across 
the soft wool carpet and pretty rosewood 
bureau and table, where a cluster of golden 
crocuses in a creamy parian vase glowed like 
soft fire. 

“Thad a fire here last night, but the sun 
is so pleasant to-day-I left # to brighten up 
the room. This is to be your room, though 
of course you must. feel at home anywhere 
in the house,” Teresa said. : 

“You are very good; I can hardly believe 
my goed fortune, I have been homeless so 
long. Your father says I am to consider this 
my home, now. I expected I had got to 
work for a living,” she added, with a little 
Shiver of disgust. “Don’t you think poverty 
is dreadful? though of course you are not 
situated to judge.” 

“No, I don’t know what real poverty is, 
though I will say that I think there are 
worse things. It never had any terror for 
me; as 1 remember,” Teresa replied, smiling 
at the surprised look in the beautiful face 
turned towards her. \ 

“ Well, I suppose it is weak, but I so love 
, UxUFY, aud ease, and beautiful: things—I 


would sooner die than not have them! You 
don’t believe it, perhaps,” ; she went. on, rap- 
idly, the ‘color deepening i in her cheeks, “@and 
think it 2 simple schoolgirl rhapsody, but I 
had. Itis no marvel to me that a woman 
barters love for geld.” ; 

A painfal flush stained Tessa’s, face, x 

“You will not always think 50, dear,” she 
se softly, “not when he comes, i 

“Then he must have money,” she retorted. 
“But Lsee I have shocked you, and 1 am 
penitent. There is no need of discussing 
the matter yet awhile. How pleasant. it is 
here, looking towards the river.” 

She went and steod by the window looking 
out over the varied landscape with the Hud- 
son folded like a band of satin across it. 

“ What a grand-looking place that is by 
the river,” she said, pointing to a stately old 
house with massive _columns, aud heavy 
carved cornices. | 

“ Yes, itis very beautiful, particularly when 
partially hidden by the shrubbery. Tts soft 
gray tint harmonizes charmingly with the 
delicate shades of green.”, Bis sr Dae 

“ What is the owner’s name?” eae 

“ Ogilvie—Paul Ogilvie.” _ Aces 

“ Of course he must be very wealth 
a happy woman his wife must be ! pr" 

.4Mr. Ogilvie has ‘no, wile? “Réresa’ Said, 
coloring faintly. Bee ged 

“Ts he an-old man ” * ; 

“Not very—thirty-four or five, perhaps.” 

“O dear! I think that is old. If he was? 
young, now, perbaps—” she paused abruptly, 
and her face erimsoned under the clear eyes 
of her companion. 

“Come and see the beantifal presents your 
father made me!’ she exclaimed, hastily - 
changing the subject. . “Isn’t ‘that a lovely 
shade of moire? I never had anything so 
nice before; what a happy girl you must be 
to have all the beautiful, things you want, 
your father is so generous, and has such fine 
tastes.” 

A sudden weight settled down on : Teresa 3 
heart. It seemed as if her. tongue was para- 
lyzed, and the words of praise 2 that came from 
her lips sounded strange ‘and’ unnatural to- 





her, as if it was not her own, but another 


voice which said them. She was nervously’ 
anxious, too, lest her companion should no- 
tice, and think her apgenerons, or grudgtng. 


_ But struggle as.she might, the half score ef 


unpaid bills lying in-the house would come 
between her and the sheen of silk. She had 
tried so hard to save a few dollars,.and here 
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was a lavish expenditure of a hundred or 
more. It was so like her father, too. “ Dear 
papa,” she thought, regretfully ; “ he hassuch 
expensive tastes, I wish he was rich, for his 
aake.’ And more in pity than in blame she 
- sighed, faintly, trying not to look troubled, 
lest it might in some way vex or annoy him. 

I wonder if in the independent and every- 
one-for-herself, era, whose dawning the pro- 
phetic heavens already foretell, men will be 
so coddled and cared for. I wonder if scores 
‘and scores of women ‘will go on sacrificing- 
‘themselves, body and soul, for the comfort 
and emolument of men who are as blind as 
bats to the sacrifice. Iam very much afraid 
they will, women are so weak! 

That night when Mr. Deveraux came home, 
after going down to the bank, Teresa called 
him into the library and laid a little package 

. of bills before him. She disliked very much 
to do it, but her sense of justice was stronger 
‘than her will, 

“T can’t be troubled with these, Tessa,” 
‘he said, tossing them aside carelessly, “ why 
can’t you manage these little things without 
troubling me about them? for you know they 
annoy me. How is our little guest after her 
‘journey ?” 

“Very nicely, papa; but you must give 
me your attention a moment,” she said, lay- 
ing a detaining hand on hisarm., “If you 
wiil please to give me the money you shall 

: not be troubled again.” 

“Money, Tessa? Ihave not got ten dol- 
‘Jars ia the world—that is, immediately avail- 
‘able,” he added, quickly. “There, now let 
us go in to supper—you have got something 
“nice, Tessa? Miss Mordaunt must not think 
us niggardly.” 

It was on Teresa’s dona te tosay she onght 
not, but she restrained herself, and said in- 
‘stead, very firmly: 

“I must have the money, father, it is not 
right to neglect these things in this way.” 

. “What a terribly practical woman you are; 
Teresa,” he said, impatiently. “O, by the 


way, I bought a beautiful little saddle horse | 


this afternoon. Miss Mordaunt rides, and 
neither of the span is snitable to ride. You'll 
_ like him, I think; he is handsome enough to 
take any lady's eye, Coal black, with flowing 
mane, and tail sweeping the ground. Miss 
Mordaunt must try him to-morrow.” 

Teresa followed her father into the dining- 
Tepm, made a few quiet touches here and 
there, cairied in a cup of tea and a slice of 
toast to her mother, who only came to the 


table at noon, and then went to the parlor 
for Miss Mordaunt, and -afterwards presided 
at the table with graceful, easy self-posses- 
sion. If her heart was in any way troubled, 
she kept it bravely below the surfaced. 

It was a charming table scene. Mr. Dev- 
eraux, handsome, smiling and suave; Tessa, 
slightly pale, but attentive and genial, shed- 
ding a restful atmosphere over everything; 
Miss Mordaunt, brilliant and bewild-ring 
under the soft shimmer of gas-light, which 
fell, as well, over the glossy snow of the rich 
table linen, arid the soft gleam of crystal and 
silver. The dining-room looked out towards 
the west, still faintly crimson with sunset 
tints. The curtains had not"been drawn, 
the twilight had been so pleasant. Teresa’s 
seat directly faced the window, but she had 
not thought of it particularly, till she be- 
came vaguely conscious that some one was 
looking at her through it She had not looked 
up, but we all know that an intent gaze has 
a certain magnetism in it, that is felt as 
really as the touch of a hand. She tried to 
avoid looking up—she could ‘not have told 
why-—bat the mesmeric gaze was too strong 
to be resisted, and she raised her eyes. She 
made a powerfal effort to repress the cry 
that rose to her lips, but did not quite sue- 
ceed. A faint exclamation of terror escaped 
her, as she closed her eyes with a strong 
shudder. 

The face at the window, a wild, haggard, 

bloodless face, framed-in gray matted hair, 
suddenly disappeared—se suddenly that 
neither of the others saw anything when 
they looked up. 
' “essa, what is the matter?” Mr. Dever- 
aux asked, ooking a little annoyed, he so 
disliked anything unpleasant and disturbing 
in its effect. - 

‘Tessa cast a quick glance at the window; 
only the faint dusk and the pink stretch of 
horizon met her gaze. But she knew it. was 
no trick of the fancy, she had seen the face 
too distinctly. 

“Some one passing, looked in, I think,” 
she said; trying to smile. “I will draw the 
curtains, I think.’ And she got up and let 
down the thick folds of green damask, her 
hand trembling a little despite her strongest 
efforts. 

“You should control yourself better, my 
dear, it is very unpleasant for others,” Mr. 
Deveraux said, blandly. But Tessa knew 
‘he was vexed. , 

Teresa’s room opened from her mother’s, 
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that she might be near when anything was 

«wanted during the night, which was very 
often, sometimes. She had just fallen into 
a light sleep when her mother cried out, say- 
ing that some one had fired two pistol shots 
in quick succession, in the direction of the 
shrubbery. Mrs. Deveraux’s hearing was 
very acute; she heard things which no one 
else ever dreamed of, and so Tessa paid little 
‘attention to her positive assertion concern- 
ing the pistol shot, bat soothed her as best 
she could, sitting by her side nearly two 
hours, till she fell asleep. Mr. Deveraux 
didn’t like to be braken of his rest,.and so 
occupied a pleasant chamber by himself, in a 
remote part of the house, where any sounds 
from his wife’s room would not be likely to 
reach him. 

The breakfast-room was warm and pleas- 
ant, and the subtle fragrance of the rarest of 
Java floated like incense through it. Mr. 
Deveraux stood holding Miss Mordaint’s 
pretty hand, so like his own, aud looking 
fondly down in the brightfresh face. Teresa 
was‘not naturally jealous, but she felt just 
the faintest bit of a pang deep down in her 
heart. Her father never petted her—she 
would have lain down ift the dust at his 
feet for one such tender look as there was in 
his eyes for the daughter of his friend—never 
held her hands or kissed her. But, and her 
heart grew light again, he depended on her, 


and came to her always for assistance. She © 


knew he trusted her, and she knew she made 
hislife easier and pleasanter, and she was 
content to serve, though just now the woman- 
love for caresses and tenderness rose up in 
her heart. 


There was a hurried step, and the doer. 


opened and Tim looked in. 

“If you would just come out a minute, sir,” 
he said, his broad ruddy face strangely pale 
and excited. 

“Mr. Deveraux followed him out, forgetting 
to close the door after him. 

“ There is a man lying dead in the shrub- 
bery, a pistol clasped in his two hands,” both 
Helen and Teresa heard him say. 

“A man—dead! Mr. Deveraux exclaimed, 
shuddering. 

“Yessir. Isaw him and went out there. 

. I thought he was drunk, he’s been. having 
* the tremens again.” 

“Who?” 

“Why, old Gregory, to be | sure; hadn’t I 
told you?” 


By-and-by Teresa, iene from the win- 


td 


dow, saw them bringing him up. The face 
was towards her; it was wild and haggard, 
and set in a tangle of matted gray hair. 
She shuddered and covered her eyes with her 
hands. It was the same face she had seen at 
the window. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe Gregorys belonged to that unfortu- 
nate class who “have seen better days.” 
Twenty years before Andrew Gregory was 
one of the most prosperous merchants in 
Albany. He bought Rose Hill, then a pictu- 
resque tangle of cedars and wild rose-bushes, 
and erected the handsome residence which 
now graced it, and laid out the pretty ter- 


_Yaced gardens, and with his own hands 


planted the shrubbery, where, nineteen years 
later, a miserable shattered wreck, crazed by 
terrible excesses, he had taken his own life. 

There was nothing remarkable about his 
downfall and subsequent disgrace—it has 
happened to others beside Andrew Gregory. 
He invested largely i in Western land specu- 
lations, and was ruined in a day. Fate works 
curiously. The tide that cast poor Gregory 
a broken wreck on the shore, floated Gerald 
Deveraux out on the full sea of prosperity. 
His venture was a success, through some 
chance never fairly explained to anybody... 

There was one Douglas, who dealt in these 
Western land grants, but he disappeared 
suddenly—it was believed he had gone to 
Eurspe—immediately upon the discovery of 
his trickery and deceit, taking with him the 
too-confiding Gregory’s money, and leaving 
him 4 tract of worthless slough on the mias- 
mic banks of asluggish Western river, which, 
it was subsequently ascertained, was * goy- 
ernmentdand.” ; 

Is is human nature to feel a little envious 
of the man who succeeds where you fail, and 
the Gregorys were very human. It never 
was quite plain to them how Deveraux had 
sueceeded in getting so good a bargain, un- 
less he was in some sort of league with the 
trickster. And after he bought Rose Hill, 
and became cashier of the Commercial, and 
waxed mighty and flourished, whilé they 
went down and down and were forgotten, 
comparatively, it was harder than ever for 
them to understand, especially for Mark, who 
had got a morbid fancy in his brain that 
Deveraux was in some way an accessory in 
his father’s ruin. . ; 

But it was only his morbid fancy, any ope 
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° 


could see ataglance. Mr. Deveraux was a 
man of the most intense respectability. He 
was a pattern in ‘morals and religion, and a 
gentleman in appearance and: deportment. 
He headed subscription lists handsomely, 
and his name was always printed in the “ re- 
ports.” He attended all the conventions as 
“ delegate,” and was president of several be- 
nevolent societies. If there are ‘any more 
virtues which I have failed to enumerate, he 
possessed them also. 

Ah well! poor Andrew “Gregory would 
never brood over his misfortunes more. The 
shatéered, half-crazed brain was still at last. 

“It seems strange he should have gone 
there to do it,’ Mark said, bitterly, as he 
stood by his father’s corse. “ We thought he 
had gone over the river again. He had been 

“quite wild for several days. It’s a hard thing, 
Mr. Ogilvie.” The young man said this ina 
choking voice, the veins in his temples stand- 
ing out like knotted cords. 

“It is best, Mark—somehow best, though 
you cannot see,” Osilvie said, more gently 
than he often spoke. He was not considered 
aman of quick feelings, and certainly was 
not smooth-spoken always. * 

“I want you to let me help you, will you?” 
he resumed, after a pause. “I believe [have 
the reputation of being a just man, but I am 
notone of your benevolent ones!” the faintest 
bit of a sneer marring his finely-chiselled lips. 

“I don’t ask your charity, Mr. Ogilvie,” 

Mark began, proudly, his eyes darkening: 

Ogilvie smiled faintly. 

“But I am going to let you have two hun- 
dred dollars, nevertheless, my young man,” 
he resumed. “You need it now, and Ido 
not. Some day, when I need it more than 
you, you may.pay me. I don’t give it to you 


—I don’t lend it except on those conditions, 


and I will not Jet you have it at all unless 
you swear to me that no living soul shall 
know of it. I wont have a reputation for 
generosity, because Iam not generous, I 
never gave a dollar to the Hottentot society 
in my life, and never intend to!” he added, 
with grim emphasis. 

“Mr. Ogilvie, my heart is too full to thank 
you. The God of the widow and fatherless 
will” 

“Stop!” he interrupted, sternly. 

Mark Gregory was used to Ogilvie’s abrupt 
moods, and was not surprised as a stranger 
would have been. He knew he was blunt 
and a little rough: he had thought ‘it ex- 
tended clear through the man, but he bad 


just got a little glimpse at the man’s heart, 
Something every one did not, and he knew’ 
now that it was true to the core. 

“ There,” he said, counting out the money, 
“take it, and not a word!” Then, more 
gently, “Mark, if you would like to have me 
stay here to-night, I will come down. I re- 
member how lonesome it was the night after 
my father died,” the brusk voice softening. 

“It would be a great favor, Mr. Ogilvie,” 
Mark said, not daring to say more, lest he 
should fly off at a tangent. 

Mark was weak and ill, and after Mr. Ogil- 
vie liad gone, he went up into his little scant- 
ily-furnished chamber, and wept like a wo- 
manu. Somehow it washed the bitterness 
and distrust out of his heart, and he even 
thought of Deveraux kindly, and felt con- 
demned for the hardness he had harbored 
against him. Indeed, in the new light, every- 
thing was softened and beautiful, : 

Paul Ogilvie was walking swiftly down the 
Street, in his usual indiffereut way. THis face 
was graver than usual, and perhaps a little 
sad. Possibly his thoughts yet lingered with 
the stricken family, bereft in this terrible 
manner. Perhaps he remembered Mrs. Greg- 
ory as she looked fifteen years before, a hand- 
some stately woman, dressed in silks, and 
moving in the proudest circles, the equal of 
the highest. And maybe he contrasted this 
woman whom he remembered, with the pale, 
desolate, heart-broken creature he had just 
seen, sitting weeping silently in one corner 
of a dingy little room, in- an obscure street, 
with two grave-faced frightened children 


. clinging to the skirt of her ninepenny print, 


and begging her. to tell them “how father 
came dead.” I say possibly. these were his 
thoughts, but whatever they were, they were 
subject to a sudden interruption. He wasa 
few rods below Rose Hill when something— 
it seemed to him like an incarnate rainbow— 
whirled past him and dashed up the broad 
drive leading to Rose Hill. The dust settled 
away, and he saw more clearly then. The 
shining jetty sides of the horse glistening in 
the sunlight, the sitky mane fluttering like a 
light scarf in the gusty air, the long. flowing 
robe of Tyrian purple palpitating with every 
Motion of the horse, a faint glimp:e of glew- 
ing orange fluttering and tossing against a . 
heavy mass of glistening dead- lack hair, the 
whole looking, in its intense color, like some 
brilliant bit of painting, contrasted against’ 
the whitely-gravelled drive. Just then, as if to 
souplete the illusion, a bright glowing face, 
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with vivid contrasts of color, was turned for 
an instant towards him. Sometbing about 
the picture stirred his blood like wine. He 
felt his face glow aud his pulses quicken, and 


went the rest of his way with a feeling as if- 


he was treading on air. ‘ 

If the exterior of the Ogilvie mansion was 
attractive, the interior was doubly so. The 
furniture was rich, and massive, and heavily 
carved; the carpets were elegant in design 
and finish, aid rare bits of sculpture, and 
dainty designs in water and oil adorned and 
brightened the rooms. Much of this had 
been here since the lifetime of the elder 
Ogilvie. Occasionally Paul had added some 
little thing that took his fancy, or which he 
imagined necessary to his comfort, but all 
the richest and costliest adornments were of 
his father’s selection. Nathan Ogilvie had 
been aman of exquisite tastes, and spared 
nothing in their gratification, Perhaps they 
added to his happiness, yet uo one believed 
him a happy man. There was a good reason 
why he should not be, and if you were to ask 
any of the older residents of the city, they 
would tell you, with a little grave shake of 
the head, that “all Ogilvie’s money couldn't 
keep off trouble.” The story, as they told it, 
was briefly this: . : 

‘Twenty-five years-before Nathan Ogilvie 
came to Albany and commenced business, 
as @ merchant, at first; five or six years later 
he purchased the extensive flour mills now 
carried on by his son. He bought the hand- 
some residence on the river, expended large 
sums on both house and grounds, and 
brought, when all was done, his wife and 
only son to live therein. His wife was the 
most beautiful woman in the city, but alas! 
she fell. People never knew just how it hap- 
pened, only that she went away one summer 
on a journey, and left her husband and son 
in the care of the housekeeper. The time 
for her return eame, but she never ‘returned. 
Instead came the rumor that at some fash- 
ionable resort she had made the acquaintance 
ofa man with whom, after a brief intimacy, 
she had eloped. 

Nathan Ogilvie was a reticent man, and 
suught no confidants. He went away, but 
came back in two weeks alone, as he went. 
if he heard aught of his wife’s whereabouts, 
he kept it to himself. He grew more and 
more reserved, and by-and-by it was rumored 
that his health was failing, but he still went 
about’ and attended to his business, and 
made no complaint. But one day, nearly 


three years aftér his wife’s’ desertion, Mrs.* 
Dawley, who had just come there as house~* 
keeper, wetit up to call him to dinner, and 
found him lying on the bed, white and ex- . 
lausted, a stain of crimson on his lips and 
trickling down upon his bosom and over the : 
Snowy. counterpane. “Hemorrhage ‘of the : 
luags, and not the first attack,” said the doc- 
tor, gravely—but it was the last. Paul, them - 
a lad of seventeen, was.at once brought home. 
from school, toewhich he never returned, but 
took up at once his father’s business, and 
something of his father’s gravity. This was 
sixteen years ago, so Paul Ogilvie could not 
be much over thirty-three. 

The Ogilvies had never been a prolific race, 
and people prophesied that it would become 
extinct, as some families do. Nathau Ogilvie 
had been an only son, but whether he had - 
sisters, no one in Albany kuew. Probably 
Not, as he never mentioned any, and he had 
one day mentioned, incidentally, that he had : 
inherited all his father’s property without” 
reserve. - 

So much by way of history, and now let us 
return to Mr. Paul Ogilvie. Persona! de- 
scriptions are wretched reading, I know, bat 
I-want to say just a word of my hero’s per- 
sonelle, You are under no obligation to read 


“it, you know, if you don’t like it: In the first.. 


place he wasn’t handsome, which is extremely 
diseouraging for me, because, naturally, 1 
want you to like him, and Iam afraid this 
statement may prejudice you. In the second 
place he was very disagreeable, when he 
chose—worse and worse! Perhaps I had bet-. 
ter let you find him out for yourselves. Upor 
the whole, I think I will. 

Mr. Paul Ogilvie walked into the pleasant 
dining-room, where a cream-colored damsel 
of the mulatto family was busy polishing 
some richly-chased silver goblets. The plates 
were lain for three—the three including Mr. 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Dawley the hoasekeeper, and 
Martha, the young woman just mentioned— 
which included the entire family. It was 
one of Ogilvie’s peculiarities to have but one 
table. Mrs. Dawley, it must be confessed, 
had some scruples against eating with—put- 
ting it mildly—a person of color, But Ogil- 
vie’s word was law, aud she submitted; I 
presume with “ mental reservations.” 

Martha put the goblets on the table with 
nervous haste—Mr. Ogilvie, quite unlike men 
in general, being disposed to expect his din- 
her without a moment's delay—and then 
glanced surreptitiously at her master. To 
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her amazement he stood looking out of the 
window, a light fiush on his dark cheek, and 
the faintest bit of a smile, which was nota 
smile, after ali, hovering about his lips. 
“Mrs. Dawley,” he said, after they were 
seated at the table, and the meats had been 
served, “ who is visiting the Deverauxs rag 
Mrs. Dawley was the most careful and dis- 
freet woman in the world. She could keep 
@ secret magnificently, too. I don’t mention 
this as being in any way remargable, because 
I maintain that all, or nearly all, women can 
do that. I mean, of course, their oun. They 
' don’t pretend to be their neighbor’s keeper. 


Mrs. Lemantha Dawley would eut out her ” 


tongue before she would have revealed any- 
thing which she happened to know or sus- 
pect of “the family,” as she denominated 
Mr. Ogilvie. But there was no special reason 
why she should carry this secretiveness into 
other people’s affairs. She did not. She 
speculated upon them very unreservedly, and 
so when Mr. Ogilvie propounded the above 
. question, it was not from any conscientious 
close-mouthedness that she did not reply, 


but from sheer amazement, that he should: 


ask it. 
“Pray take your own time to reply,” he 


said, sarcastically. “LI cau wait just as well 
as not.” 
“1 beg your pardon—” 


“Nonsense!” he interrupted, impatiently. 
-Thus admonished, Mrs. Dawley came at 
‘once to the point. 

“It is not a visitor, but a young lady—I 
presume you mean the young lady?” 

He nodded, and she went on: 

“Tt is a young lady whom Mr. Deveraux 
has taken permanently into the family. Some- 
body's daughter whom he used to know, 
didn’t you say, Martha?” 

This young woman, thus suddenly appealed 
to as. the author of the report, hastily swal- 
lowed a mouthful of scalding hot coffee, in 
ler anxiety to answer before Mr. Ogilvie 
could have an opportunity to snub her. 

“Yes ma’am,” she gasped, making a super- 
human effort to strangle a cough, which 
turned the tables on her, and nearly stran- 
gled her, “an orphan, without any parents, 
Mary Ann said.” 

Mr. Ogilvie smiled, and Mrs. Dawley looked 
rather coutemptuously on the poor girl, who, 
between the coffee and a vague impression 
that she had blundered some way, was hay- 
ing a very hard time of it. 

“Her name is Mordaunt,” Mrs. Dawley 


resumed, “ Miss Helen Mordaunt. Deveraux 
has been away and brought her home with 
him. They say she isa great beanty.” 

No one made any reply, and Mra. Dawley 
ventured to remark that it must have been a 
very old friend of Deveraux’s, for she had 
Known them ever since they came to Albany, 
fifteen years next June, and she had never 
heard of their having any friends by that 
name. * 

“Mr. Deveraux has bought her the most 
beautifullest horse,” put in Martha, timidly, 

*I wonder how Mrs. Deveraux will like 
that?” Mrs. Dawley said, laughing a little. 

“Tt is no concern of ours, Mrs. Dawley,” 
Ogilvie said, suddenly. 

“Ono!” 

. “And we will not speculate upon it. Any 
oue been here to see me this morning?” 

“A young man about work; I sent him to 
the office.” 

“T haven’t been to the office to-day. Who 
was he?” 

“ Somebody your agent in New York sent. 
TI didn’t ask his nawe.” 

“It wasn’t Haviland?” he asked, sharply. 

“It might have been.” 

* Indeed !? 

“T mean, of course, if you were expecting 


him,” she replied, mildly. 


“ Well, I was not expecting him. Tf-Granby. 
sends kim here!” He paused abruptly, and 
rose from the table and went out, and a few 
moments after, Martha reported that “he was 
a going it again?” for which that unfortunate 
damsel got unmercifully snubbed, aud told 
that “it wasn’t for anybody in her place to 
toake remarks, and that she,’ Mrs. Dawley, 
“ wouldn’t have it!” 

Nevertheless, Ogilvie continued to “ go it” 
for a good hour, the steady ring of his boot 
heels sounding distinctly through the house, 
despite the muffling carpets and closed doors, 
About four o’clock he came down stairs, his 
overcoat buttoned well up, so that the lower 
part of his face was hidden by the standing 
collar. But Mrs. Dawley had very excellent 
eyes, and she could see without appearing 
todo so—which was very convenient some- 
times. She only half glanced at Ogilvie as 
he opened the sitting-room door, but she saw 
the pallor of the dark face, and the luok of 
fierce resolution drawing down the corners 
of the firm lips. 

“T shall not be at home to-night,” he said, 
carelessly; “I have bustness which will keep 
me. If any one calls aud asks where I an, 
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you can tell them that youdon’t know. Tell 
it, if you please, without circumlocution; 
there will be no necessity for you to hazard 
a guess about it.” 

“T never do,” she replied, meaningly. ‘i 

He colored just a little, and turned abruptly 
and went ont. 

There was but one person in Albany whom 
Paul Ogilvie thoroughly respected, and trust- 
ed, and admired, and that was Teresa ,Dev- 
eraux. He was morbidly cynical and dis- 
trustiul, as if somehow his natural sweetness 
had been turned to gall. He did not believe 
in himself, but he believed in het most de- 
veutly. He doubted and scorned his own 
heart, but she stood forever the incarnation 
of goodness and womanly purity—the one 
perfect ideal to a soul which doubted wo- 
manly purity too much, whose lack of faith 
embittered all his life. It was like a rift of 
sunshine breaking through the clouds to look 
in her sunny serene face. Ever since she 
came to Rose Hill she had been a blessing to 
him. He was but a boy of eighteen then— 
how long ago it seemed !—and she a child of 
ten, but with the same sunny face and gentle 
patient heart, Ordinarily it was a delight to 
meet her, but when, as he hurried down the 
street that afternoon, he saw her coming to- 
wards him, he for the first. time in his life 
felt a littlé vexed at her appearance: He ob- 
served also that she was accompanied by a 
young lady, whom he concluded must be the 
Miss Mordaunt mentioned. He had, in the 
meantime, come up with them, and was for- 
mally introduced, which settled the matter. 

From the first moment the great lustrous 
black eyes of Helen Mordaunt were lifted to 
his face, the impulse he had felt to avoid them 


vanished. He felt the blood come back to - 


his face in a pleasant glow, and was vaguely 
conscious of a desire to prolong the interview. 

“TI have been wanting to see you, Mr. 
Ogilvie” Miss Mordaunt said, smiling up at 
hin. “TI thought you must be such a happy 


man to own such a delightful home; I-am_ 


quite in love with it. Teresa says it has no 
mistress, though,” she added, archly. 

“O yes, there is Mrs, Dawley; Teresa must 
have forgotten her,’ he returned, answering 
her smile with one almost as bright as her 
own. 

*O, but I mean—” 

“ That that is not enough 2” he interrupted. 
“Perhaps it is not, though it never occurred 
tame until now. I think I saw you riding 
-to-day. You ride finely.” 


“Do you think so? I was afraid I was 
awkward, the horse being new tome. Iam 
glad if you think I rode well,” she said, in a 
pleased tone, and with another radiant smile. 

There was a little more. conversation and 
the parties separated, each perhaps experi- 
encing an altogether newsensation, Ogilvie 
‘was Conscious mainly of a strong attraction 
towards this bright beautiful girl; a’sort of 


“ mesmeric attraction, that drew him without 


the slightest rolition of his will . 
Teresa felt at first faintly surprised at the 
unusual interest Mr. Oy;ilvie manifested. He 


did not usually notice women more than he 


was obliged to. She was quite sure she was 
glad he liked Helen, she kept saying to her- 
self all the way home, ut somehow she felt 
graver and sadder than usual; it must be 
because of the.sad tragedy that had just hap- 
pened there. 

If in Helen, Mordaunt’s heart the latent 
ambition, which was the strongest element 
in her character, saddenly awoke and blos- 
somed into resolution, she gave no sign. ' She 
made no allusion to Mr. Ogilvie, as Teresa 
expected she would, but went up to her room 
at once they were home, and only came 
down when the bell rang for tea. 

Teresa stood folding over each other a little 
roll of bills when Helen came in, an expres- 
sion of gratified relief on her face. “How 
generous he is!’ thought Helen, supposing 
the money was for Teresa’s personal use. 
She had not heard his-half-eareless half- 
impatient: 

“There, Tessa, don’t trouble me any more 
about those trifling little bills, it annoys me.” 

If Teresa wondered vaguely how her father 
came by two hundred dollars, when his sal- 
ary had-been paid two weeks before, and he 
had declared to her not twenty-four hours 
ago that he had not ten dollars in the world, 
that was then available, she satisfied herself 
by supposing some debtor had paid him the 
sum, or the officers of the bank had advanced 
it. She had never been in her father’s con- 
fidence financially. She was altogether igno- 
rant of the amount of his salary. She knew 
her father expended money lavishly in any- 
thing which gratified his fancy or ministered 
to his natural love of luxury and ease. His 
salary must be good, she -argued, or he could 
not maintain the style of living be did. For- 
tunate it was for her repese of mind that the 
faint vagne suspicions that haunted Mark 
Gregory never swept. their lightest breath 
across her brain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RS. LEMANTHA DAWLEY had, 

NV [ rather reluctantly, it is true, but 

still she had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ogilvie was in love. There was ne 
other way to account for the existing state 
of affairs, which, it must be confessed, were 
but little improvement ou former times. If 
he had been odd, and abrupt, and “ difficult,” 
as she called it, before, now he was much 
worse, with his changeful moods and humors, 
which always were the exact reverse from 
what one was authorized five minutes before 
to expect. For instance: 

Mr. Ogilvie had come home from the Dev- 
eraux presentation in, for him, a state of 
beatitude. That pleasant frame of mind had 
continued through the following morning, 
but upon coming home at noon, Mrs. Dawley 
discovered by certain distinct signs that the 
wind was “east,” very decidediy, too. Some 
women might have tried such little lures as 
delicate viands and easy lively conversation, 
or bits of gossipy news, but Mrs. Dawley 
knew better than to cast her pearls before 
swine; she was too certain they would turn 
and reud her. The dinner was eaten in 
stately silence—a sort of mechanical perform- 
ance induced by astern sense of duty, but 
not particularly enlivening to the mind. 

If Paul Ogilvie was in love, he was unlike 
most lovers, for, instead of haunting Rose 
Hil, he kept away several days, and neither 
grew thin nor pale, nor gave any otherof the 
outward conventional signs in such cases 
made and provided. Business seemed to 
have driven Miss Mordaunt quite out of his 
mind. But, however, it seemed he did occa- 
sionally think of her; though very quietly,and 
altogether differently from the way he had 
felt the night ofthe party. Something about 
her rich glowing tropical beauty bewildered 
‘and intoxicated his senses. <A subtile force 
which he could not explain attracted and 
‘held him. She seemed, somehow, a part of 
himself, belonging to him by right. With 
‘this feeling strong upon him, he had asked 


her, as they stood a moment alone when the 
guests were taking their departure, to ride 
down the river to a little village she had de- 
sired to see, and mentioned several times. 
She had given a ready assent, but when he 
called for her, or called rather to see at whrat 
hour she would be ready, she was away, and 
did not return until nearly noon, as he took 
care to observe. He was more vexed and 
angry than disappointed. Since then, away 
from the mesmerism of her presence, and 
immersed in other cares and interests, he 
had grown almost indifferent ia his thoughts 
of her. / 

He had taken occasion to ride by the little 
cottage in the valley several times. Not 
from any particular interest he felt in the 
inmates, but because it was very peaceful 
and pleasant there, and calmed the fever of 
struggle constantly going on in his soul. 
Why should he take more interest in the 


-Havilands than any other of the numerous 


poor people he knew, he said, half angrily, 


‘in answer to some secret voice in his heart 


which would not be still? They were living 
comfortably, that was enough. But still the 
pale spiritual face of the boy he saw some- 
times looking out from a tangle of woodbine 
ashe rode past, rose up constantly before 
him. If the boy died would he be quite 
blameless? Pshaw! children and grown 
people, surrounded by every ease and luxury 
wealth could procure, died in scores daily. 
Riding home just at dusk full of these 
thoughts, he came upon Mark Gregory. The 
young man’s face brightened at sight of him. 

“T have been trying to see you fora week, 
Mr. Ogilvie,” he said, a little thrill of feeling 
in his tones. “I know who to thank for my 
increase of salary.” 

“Pardon me, but I rather doubt it. And 
if you do, don’t thank the man when you 
find him. He doesn’t deserve it, for ten to 


one he is a scoundrel himself.” 


“No, he is not; I'll wager my life on that?’ 


Mark interrupted. “I know you don’t lke 
‘thanks, Mr. Ogilvie, but if you only knew 
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how that helped us! and how the boys throw 
up their hats and cheer whenever your name 


is mentioned; and how the quick tears will, 


Spring to my poor mother’s efes—" —- - 

“Gregory! Osilvie interrupted, sternly, a 
Strange look of pain shadowing his face. 

“ Pardon me, but my heart was too full to. 
keep silent.” Then, lowering his voice, he 
asked, a little hesitatingly, “ Have you heard 
anything said about Mr. Deveraux? anything 
concerning his financial affairs, I mean 2” 

“ Nothing.” : 

“ He is paying out a good deal of money, I 
understand.” 

“I suppose it is bis own 2” 

““T believe it is generally understood to be.” 

“ What is his salary 2” 

“ Three thousand dollars a year. Five hun- 
dred dollar horses and organs run up fast, 
though, you know.” 

“Tdetest a gossip, Gregory!” Ogilvie in- 
terrupted, sharply. And giving his horse a 
sharp cut, he galloped away. 

Mark Gregory’s face involuntarily red- 
dened, but he smiled a moment after. “I 
should be a fool to be angry with my best 
friend?” he said; “and I expected some- 
thing of the kind, but I felt it a duty I owed 
him to give him a word of warning, I don’t 
much expect he will heed it, but time will 
tell the story.” 

Paul Ogilvie rode home at a breakneck 
speed. His brain seemed on fire, and he 
stopped at the well and bathed his face, but 
the fever still burned on. 

“Tshall not be down again to-night,” he 
said, opening the door into the sitting-room. 

“Supper is ready,” Mrs. Dawley said, ris- 
ing and coming forward. 

But he shut the door in her face and went 
ap the stairs; not smiling, with snatches of 
love songs on his lips, but wearily and slowly, 
as if worn out with some bitter struggle or 
sorrow. 

“Coals of fire!” he said, bitterly, sinking 
wearily ina chair. ‘IZ generous and desery- 
ing of thanks! What right have I to be gen- 
¢erous”’ he interrupted himself. “And what 
right have I to despise and suspect others, 


and listen as I did—for I did listen, eagerly, 


too—to hints of Ais honesty, with this load of 
wrong on my own conscience? I have not 
stolen, I have not cheated any man ia way 
of dealing. I have been generous, though, 
thank Heaven! Nobody knows it—I have’ 
taken goed care of that. And more, what 
right had I to condemn ‘her and cast her off?” 


He buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. After a few moments he arose, care- 
fully drew the curtains and turned on the 
‘gas. “Then he went to a'heavy old fashioned 
desk, unlocked it, let down the little baize- 


" covered leaf, and sitting down before it, drew, 
one.after another from the narrow “ pigeon- 


holes” above, slips of narrowly-folded papers, 
tied with soiled and faded pink tape. The 
Papers were creased and yellow, and some of 
them were dated before his birth, but.he read 
them with a fierce absorbing interest, some- 
times uttering little angry exclamations, but 
generally with a grim stern face aud com- 
pressed lips, 

But by-and-by he came toa little square 
package. The paper looked newer and fresher, * 
and bore lesser traces of handling. This was 
tied with green ribbon in a careless bungling 
knot, as if the hand which tied it trembled. 

“Sixteen years ago!” he exclaimed, bit- 
terly; “and Ihave never opened it since that 
bitter, bitter night, when the pride and hope 
of my yeung manhood went down, crushed 
under this terrible weight which bas embit- 
tered all my subsequent life.” 

Be unfolded the paper, revealing a closely 
written letter—ah, how well he remembered 
every word of it!—the picture of a woman’s 
face framed in purple velvet, a lock of long 
jetty hair coiled about a small richly-chased * 
gold locket. Ile unclasped the locket and 
looked long and steadily at the face he re- 
membered so well—his father's face. The 
tense lines about his month softened a littie. 
He had loved his father passivnately; he 
could not, even with his present knowledge, 
quite bring himself to hate him. The old 
days would come back—the old days of hap- 
py ignorance, when he believed in himself 
and all the world. He got up and walked 
the floor, the old struggle between a strongly 
Sensitive conscience and the Ogilvie Lonor 
and pride warring again in his heart. Alas, 
how many such battles had been fought in 
these sixteen years! 

By-and-by he came and sat down again. 
The pictured face, with its rich shading of 
glowing purple, seemed to annoy him. He 
pushed it away impatiently, when his hand 
caught in the little shred of glossy black 
hair. He tried to shake it off, but it clung to 
his hand and coiled itself about his fingers. 
How soft and lustrous it was! Involun tarily 
he lifted his hand and laid it against bis own. 
The little oval mirror in the desk revealed 
the perfect likeness between them both in 
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texture and shading. He reached over and 
drew the picture towards him, gazing stead- 
fastly into the glorious bewildering eyes, 
which, as he gazed, seemed to melt, and soft- 
en, and implore. Gradually the hardness 
died out of his face, the stern look from his 
eyes, 

“Poor mother! O, my poor wronged and 
sinning mother!” he said, huskily, his lips 
trembling like a grieved child’s. “O, why is 
this bitter wrong and disgrace entailed upon 
me? I was pure in heart aud desire. O, 
why are the sins of the parents visited upon 
the children? Why am I bound by them in 
this humiliating way?” And again, like a 
eaged lion he paced back and forth in bis 
chamber, battling with himself, half angry 
half defiant, shrinking from breaking his 
faith with the dead—utterly and wholly 
wretched. 

Affairs at Rose Hill were outwardly un- 
changed. Mrs. Deveraux got no better nor 
apparently worse, either in body or spirit. 
She was still neglected and uncared for, and 
made it a point to repeat it to every one who 
caine in, and to Tessa a dozen times a day. 
One gets accustomed to anything, which is 
the only way [ can account for the sweetness 
with which Tessa bore her mother’s com- 
plaints and reproaches. For I hold that no 
one is quite asaint while yet in the flesh, 
and I have no desire to make Tessa appear 
one. She was, however, naturally sweet- 
tempered and unselfish. But she had a very 
keen sense of right and wrong, and was 
sometimes, her father thought, disagreeably 
firm in her opinions. For instance: © 

Mr. Deveraux had hired a gardener ata 
salary of $500 a year, and sent him to Teresa 
for instructions. She declined giving any 
until she had consulted with her father. 
The result of that consultation was that the 
man was discharged after one week, and 
Tim, assisted by Tessa, did the work he was 
engaged to do. 

The secret of it all was, Tessa had learned 
the amount of her father’s salary. It had 
frightened and sickened her at first, for with 
little effort she counted up nearly that which 
had been expended in less than six mouths. 
But her strong sense of right roused her to 
effort. No one should lose a penny by them, 
she said, resolutely, and set herself to the 
work of retrenchwent with a will. She ex- 
-pected her father was largely in debt; those 
debts must be paid as speedily as possible. 

But in spite of all her watchfulness and 


careful economy little daily extravagances 
would creep in. Sometimes urged on by her 
mother, to whom it would be worse than 
useless to tell the truth, but oftener by her 
father’s characteristic indulgence of his own 
luxurious tastes, latterly not expended 6o 
much on himself as on Miss Mordannt. 

It was a sore strait i which this eager lit- 
tle economist was placed. All her life long 
she had listened and deferred to her father, 
carefully removing everything which might 
by any possibility offend or annoy,:so that 
lis home-life might be as pleasant and care- 
free as possible. If all her efforts had passed 
unrecognized and unappreciated, she never 
sulked, or got disheartened, or brouded over 
it, but kept on, happy in doing it. But 
now other’s rights must be considered, and 
so very gently and quietly she said to him, 
one day after he had brought home a ten 
dollar fan to Helen: 

“We mustn’t be extravagant in little things, 
dear father—not at least till we get rich.” 

“Tam my own master, thank you. I have 
yielded to your demands once; I beg leave 
to manage ny own affairs in future,” he re- 
plied, in the snonthest of voices, but with a 
sudden glitter in his eyes. : 

“T only want to help you, father. I am 
willing to forego any personal gratification —” 

“Will you please then to keep silence?” 
he interrupted. “ If I am in need of adviee, 
I will ask it.- And now we will drup the 
subject.” ‘ 

A few moments after she heard him telling 
Helen in the ball that Ogilvie was coming up 
that evening, and laughingly jesting upon 
the sudden neighborliness he had developed. 

Tessa came to a sudden resolution; she 
would make a confidant of Helen. It was 
not a pleasant thing to do; she might mis- 
understand her motives, and think her nig 
gardly or jealous. She had, too, a fair share 
of pride, and this revealing of private affairs 
to one who was a comparative stranger was 
very unpleasant. She would do it very eaa- 
tiously, she reselved, only just hinting re- 
motely at their embarrassments in as careless 
a way as possible. The opportunity seemed 
to court her improvement, for Helen came 
in almost immediately with a proposition to 
attend a gay sailing party, who were going to 
charter a steamer and go down to Hudsea 
for a day or two, and possibly to Porgh- 
Keepsie. 

“ Your father is going, and so am I. Gome, 
Tessa, it willdo you good. Do you Seow I 
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fancy you are looking just a little ill, or tired, 
or both ?” 

“O no, Tam not ill,” Tessa said, hastily. 
She had a morbid fear of being thought ill, 
and resorted sometimes to the little harmless 
deception of pinching her cheeks to bring 
the color into them, lest some one should 
notice their paleness and remark upon it. 

“Well, you are tired then. Come to look 
at yeu, you do look worn and anxious. I 
am sure, I don’t wonder.” And she glanced 
meaningly towards Mrs. Deveraux’s room. 

“O, 1 don. mind,” said Tessa, coloring 
ever so faintly. This sharp criticism of her 
looks disturbed her. 

“But you will go?” Helen persisted. 

“No, I think not. Please not think me 
penurious, but these trips are expensive, and 
just now I don’t think I had better.” Her 
cheeks did not lack for color now. 

“Tessa,” Helen said. coming close to her, 
“Jam glad you said that, because it makes 
it easier for me to ask a question that i have 
not dared to ask, lest you might be offended. 
You will not think me impertinent?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T hardly know how to put it now,” she 
said, hesitatingly. 

“Do you wish to know if we are as rich as 
we seem 2” 

“That is it,exactly. Or at least I want 

to know if your father is very rich.” 
* *Tam afraid not. Papa never would be 
very rich; le has too luxurious tastes. I 
wish he was, these things seem to be such a 
necessity to him.” 

“As they are to me,” Helen said, quickly. 

“T suppose we all, at least all women, like 
beautiful things,” Tessa said, gently. 

“And that is why se many marry to get 
them. Tessa, do you know I am going to 
marry Paut Ogilvie? I mean, of course, if he 
asks me,” she added, with a laugh that had 
a curious jarring sound in it. 

Tessa looked out of the window before 
replying, then said, slowly: 

“Not from any such motive as that, I am 
sure.” 

“O, of course not. Only it is something 
worth taking into the account, you know,” 
she replied, picking a rose to pieces indus- 
trieusly, and scattering the perfumed petals 
over the table. 

“TI never should take it into the account,” 
Tessa said, with some warmth. 

“No, I don’t think you would. If Mr. 
Ogilvie:should ask you to marry him to-day, 


you would be very sure to decline. I should 
not! There is where you and [differ. Iam 
hot as geod as you; I see it myself.” 

Tessa was leaning out of the window, try- 
ing to reach a spray of honeysuckle; it 
eluded her, and she did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“JT bope you are not too much shocked to 
answer,” Helen said, after a little silence. 

“At the thought that I am better than 
you ?” she asked, securing at last the refrac- 
tory vine, and looking flushed and heated by 
the exertion, 

“Not that, exactly. I don’t want you to 
think teo badly of me, though,’ she said 
wistfully. 

“ Dear Helen, I do not think badly of you 
atall. I have more faith in you than you 
have in yourself, for I do rot believe the un- 
pleasant things you insinuate of yourself,” 
Tessa answered, earnestly. 


? 
« 


—_—_—. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


THE important question had been asked 
and answered. How it had been asked, Paul 
Ogilvie could not have told an hour after- 
wards; but how it had been answered, Miss 
Mordaunt knew perfectly. She had decided 
on her answer too long beforehand to feel 
any particular excitement concerning it. He 
Was conscions of a curious sense of fascina- 
tion, which he struggled against a little, and 
then yielded to. She was close beside him, 
her breath was in his face, her bewildering 
eyes uplifted to his, her red smiling lips 
temptingly near—and, Paul Ogilvie was a 
man, a man, too, with strong passions. 

If there was any planning to bring about 
just this effective little tableau, he never sus- 
pected it. He only knew that he was irre- 
sistibly drawn and attracted to this girl as 
he had never been to any one before, and in 
a moment of vague delirium he had said the 
word that sealed their destiny. He did not 
regret it afterwards, but still, it was a bond 
~abond that chafed just a little, and made 
him irritable and capricious. Ihdeed, I 
doubt if there was ever a more capricious 
lover. The lion was not half tamed, and 
shook his chains and roared fearfully some- 
times. Helen dubbed him Bluebeard, and 
langhed at his humors, but Tessa looked 
grave, and wished he would be more like the 
old friend sue used to know before Miss Mor- 
daunt came. Not that he was ever ungra- 
cious towards her, for he was not. But then, 
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he had little opportunity, for Tessa’s cares 
increased with every day, and it was rare now 
to find her at liberty. There had been two 
servants in the house, she had discharged 
one and taken a large portion of her labors on 
herself. Her father was not quite well, either, 
and that troubled her. He grew old so fast 
that it startled her. His hair showed thick 
threads of silver here and there, and six 
months before she had looked in vain for 
one. It was his indebtedness which weighed 
upon him, she was sure, and she conjured 
up hosts of impracticable plans for his relief. 

But there were moments sometimes when 
the girl’s owa heart would assert itself; mo- 
ments when she could not cover up by any 
device of toil or care the truth that stood up 
and confronted her. Of course you all know 
what it was, because I could not, and write 
the truth of her, quite conceal it from the 
shrewd eyes that see through all an author’s 
little attempts at mystification at a glance. 
But I may certainly be excused from trying 
to shield her, from a natural sympathy for 
the sex to whom it is a disgrace to love un- 
sought, A man loves, and there is a fair 
tield for hiin to woo; but a woman has noth- 
ing to do but to let e 


“ Concealment like a worm in the bud, 
Gnaw on her damask cheek.” 


Teresa Deveraux, though, was by uo means 
a “lovelorn damsel.” She had too many 
outside cares aud duties to find much time 
for sentimental regrets, and too good sense 
to indulge in them, if she had. Since her 
childhood Paul Ogilvie had been her ideal of 
strong, rugged, incorruptible manhood. She 
respected him more than any man she ever 
knew, and insensibly came to love him also. 
She loved him now. She knew very well 
that she always should. The growth had 
been too long, and was too much a part of 
her life, to expect to ever quite cast it out. 
But she coukl control and subdue it toa 
warm and friendly regard, after a little time, 
she said, and this business she set herself 
resolutely to perform as soon as she found he 
was to marry Helen. 

It was a dull sultry August afternoon, with 
distant mutterings of thunder and occasional 
dashes of rain. Such days had a terribly de- 
pressing effect on Helen Mordaunt. She bore 
this one until longer endurance seemed im- 
possible, 

“ Tessa,” she exclaimed, throwing dowr a 
novel she had been trying to read for the last 


hour, and of which she could not have told 
three words, “I believe I am_petrifyiag! 
Just touch my hands.” ‘ 

“They are like ice,and your face—why, 
You are positively ghostly!” Tessa cried, ris- 
ing hastily. “Let me get you sometixing 
hot; why didn’t you speak before?” 

“No, I don’t want anything. Where is 
Tim? I want Firefly.” : 

“But you will not ride feeling as you do 
now ? besides, it rains—look there; pointing 
to the great drops flattening themselves 
against the window-pane, 

“Nonsense! I am not afraid of « little 
rain. Yes, [am going. to ride off this lassi- 
tude, I don’t care, though, if 1 take a glass 
of wine,” she said, rubbing her bands. “[ 
don’t kuow as I can hold the reins unless f 
do.” 

Tessa poured out tlre wine and she swal- 
lowed it mechanically. By-and-by Tim came 
round with Firefly, but instead of springing 
lightly to the saddle as was her wont, she 
waited fer Tim to lift her in. 

“Tm afraid you’re not just right to go 
alone, miss,” Tim said, looking anxivusly. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t go, Helen,” Tessa 
said, coming down the steps. “iam afraid 
some accident will happen to you ” 

“T wish there would!” she exclaimed, with 
savage fierceness, the blood leaping in a tor- 
rent to her pallid face. “Good-by. If any- 
thing happens, remember it is destiny.” And 
with an odd laugh, she rode rapidly away. 

John Haviland stood at a monstrous bin, 
superintending the filling of a heavy order 
for flour. A white dust filled the air, but 
lifting his eyes toward the window, le saw, 
rather dimly and imperfectly, but still plainly 
enough to set his heart in a fierce whirl,a 
jet black horse with its ridergplinging to its 
long mane, the saddle swaying to aud fro 
and then falling to the ground. 

Afterwards, John Haviland bad not the 
faintest recollection of how he made his exit 
from the mill, or passed over the intervening 
space of; diteh and morass to the high road. 
Guly one thing of it allcame back to him 
distinetly, and that was the deathly-white 
face that lay—O, so fearfully still!—against 
his breast, for the few brief moments before 
he laid it, with a sickening pain at his heart, 
on his mother's bed. 

“O mother?’ he cried, his voice sharp 
with agony. 

Mrs. Haviland looked up swiftly in his face. 
Her heart fell like lead. 
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“She is not dead—the beautiful lady?” 
_ Roy said, in grave awe, creeping into the 
bedroom softly. 

“No, I think not. I think she is only 
stunned by the fall from her horse, Mrs. 
Haviland replied. 

“ Let me kiss her, mother. Isn’t'she bean- 
tiful? I wish I could have her here always.” 
And he reached up with difficulty and laid 
his head earessingly against the unconscious 
One @n the pillow. Even in that moment of 
anxiety and excitement Mrs. Haviland no- 
ticed that it was not whiter than her poor 
Boy’s. 

it was only a few moments, and the lids 
fluttered, the breath came in faint paffs over 
the half closed lips, and with a strong shud- 
der and a faint sob of pain, Helen Mordaunt 
opened her eyes. She made a little weak 
effurt to rise, and sank back with alow moan. 

“ Lie quiet, my dear Miss Mordaunt,” Mrs. 
Haviland said, soothingly; “you will be bet- 
ter presently. You fell from yeur horse— 
the saddle-girth broke and he ran with you 
and were a little stunned by the fall.” 

“ How came I here 2” 

* Joba saw you from the mill.” 

A faint ripple of pale pink crossed the 
white cheek, and died away, leaving it whiter 
than before. A little white blue-veined 
hand fluttered up and rested lightly on it. 
She smiled, turned her lips towards it and 
Kissed it. 

“ Dear little Roy! Iam your patient now,” 
she whispered. She had always called him 
“her litile patient,” when she had called 
there, and she had been there more than 
once or twice, or even thrice. 

“No,” he said, a little tone of regret in his 
Voice, “I think you are John’s patient. John, 
why don't #@x come here?” he added, ina 
toue of grave rebuke. “ Miss Mordaunt will 
think you dou’t care for her” 

John could do no less than come forward 
then, but his heart beat so loudly he thought 
she niust hear it, and he had an uncomfort- 
able consciousness that he was blushing as 
awkwardly as a schoulboy. He need not 
have been afraid, for the beautiful eyes were 
dim with unshed tears, and the fair face was 
averted. She reached out her hand to him, 

“Was I very near death?” she asked, lift- 
ing her eyes, full of a still solemn awe, to his 
‘face. 

“ Nearer than I like to think,” he replied, 
shuddering at the thought of the sharp jag- 
ged rock wiiose crucl edges were less than a 


hand’s breadth from her forehead when he 
picked her up. 

“Tam glad I was not killed feeling as I 
did then,” she said, very gravely. “I don't 
think I cared at the time—I—I was very 
nervous,” 

Something in her look or tone gave John a 
sweet sudden hope, aud impulsively, losing 
for the instant all sense of poverty, all re- 
straint of reason, judgment and prudence, he 
stooped over, till his eager lips almost touched 
the beactiful halfaverted face, and whis- 
pered passionately : 

“O Helen!—Miss Mordaunt, do you know 
what it would have been to me? how all the 
brightness and beauty of life would have 
gone out in a terrible darkness and despair? 
O my darling! how could I have lived ina 
world where you were not?” 

A sudden luminous fire leaped into the 
dark eyes, a soft flush crept into the pale 
cheeks, the full red lips grew tremulous and 
tender, and the bosom rose and fell in soft 
quick palpitations, 

“Helen—my darling! I have loved you 
from that first meeting—loved you with all 
wy might, mind and soul. Tell me that—” 

“Stop!? Ghe interrupted, putting out her 
hand with a fierce gesture. “Do you know 
what you are saying 2” 

“J know”—the eager hope fading out of 
his face—* that you are far above me, that I 
Was presumptuous enough to dare—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, inrpatiently, 
“not that. above you? Look here, John 
Haviland !”—rising with sudden strensth, 
and pushing the hair back from her temples 
as if its weight somehow oppressed her. “I 
have sold myself for ease, and luxury, and 
wealth. I would not tell you this, only I 
want you to see what a despicable creature 
Tam. It will help you to forget me, and cure 
you of the folly of loving ene so nnwor.hy. I 
make no excuses for myself. I have done 
this thing premeditatedly and of my own 
free will. Now we will say no more about 
it. I do not consider it necessary to say that 
I trust to your honor not to repeat this.” 

A quici: impatient rap interrupted the em- 
barrassing pause, and relieved Haviland of 
the necessity of replying. Before he reached 
the door it was opened, and Paul Ogilvie 
strode in, his face white with excitement. 

“ Where is she?” he demanded, sharply. 

Mrs. Haviland touched his arm and point- 
ed to the bedroom. 

“ Heaven! dead!” he cried, staggering back. 
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It was no wonder he thonght so. The 
settled pallor of the face, the closed” éyes, 
the unbound hair falling over the pillow, the 
limp nerveless hands crossed on the breast 
—all were the very sembiance of death. 

“Vush!? And taking his arm, she drew. 
him into the room. 

The closed hids lifted, and a faint, scarcely 
perceptible shiver passed over the slight 
frame. 

“Tlelen! Thank Heaven!” he gaculated: 
springing to her side, and arawing the white 
face to his bosom. 

Mrs. Tlaviland came noiselessly out and 
drew the door together after her. 

“Mother!” Jolin said, fiercely, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“It is his right, John,” she answered, 
gravely. “He is to marry Miss Mordaunt 
this autumn.” 

“He marry her!” his eyes flaming. 

“Hush, dear. Yes, I heard it to-day— 
the rumor—and now it is confirmed.” 

Jolin turned abruptly, took his hat from 
the floor, where he bad thrown it in the ex- 
citement of bringing in the unconscious girl, 
and throagh the pouring rain and fierce wind 
that had suddenly arisen, walked bick tothe 
mill—walked slowly and absently, though all 
the time he was being drenched to the skin. 

A little spasm of pain contracted the calm 
patient face of Agatha Haviland. 

*To him who hath it shall be given,” she 
said, uuder her breath, striving bravely to 
choke down the feeling of bittertiess that 
rose in lier heart. 

Mr. Ogilvie came out then. 

“Miss Mordaunt insists upon going imme- 
diately home,” he said, “though Ido not 
think it hardly prudent.” 

“Prudent! Why, one would think that I 
was an invalid of twenty years’ standing, like 
Mrs. Deveraux,” Miss Mordaunt cried, im- 
patiently : 

Mrs. Haviland looked up in a mild sort of 
surprise. Miss Mordaunt stood in the door- 
way, her eyes gleaming, her cheeks a vivid 
crimson. It looked little less than a miracle 
to Mrs. Haviland, this change from apparent 
death to such glowing passionate life. “It is 
love's miracle,” she said, with a sigh; “ poor 
John!? Then she brcught out shawls and 
set herself quietly to getting Miss Mordaunt 
ready for her ride home, battling bard with 
the nervousness and excitement that —— 
her hands tremble woefully. 


Ogilvie stood by the window, apparently 
absorbed in the contemplation of the storm, 
but a close observer mizht have seen by the 
restless eye and compressed lips that some- 
thing besides the war of the. elements dis- 
turbed his composure. 

Roy, who, in the last half hour’s excite 
ment, had: been apparently forgotten, slipped 
unheeded from his little lounge, and slowly 
and painfully made his way across the room 
to where Ogilvie was standing. 

“You love her?” he whispered, just touch- 
ing the hand-upon the window-sill. 

Ogilvie started, then looking down iuto the 
wan face, and feeling suddenly crawn to- 
wards. it, asked, leaning over and speaking 
softly: 

“Why do you ask, my little fellow?” 

“Because I do,” he answered, simply. 

“And why do you love her?” 

“O, because I cannot help it. I love all 
beautiful things, and she is so beautiful! 
You see I am not well and strong like other 
boys,” he added, apologetically, “and I can 
do nothing but think, think, and set, what 
John calls, ‘morbid? Do you think it is 
morbid to think about heaven, and the great 
beautiful worlds where there is no pain, nor 
poverty, nor ugliness?” he asked, earnestly, 
involuntarily. nestling his little thin hand in 
the large strong one that closed suddenly 
over it with a firm clasp. 

The clear blue eyes looked steadily up in 
his face with a wistful trusting gaze. It was 
a strange thing for Paul Ogilvie todo, bat he 
stooped suddenly and kissed the pure fure- 
head just reaching his.arm. A warm glow 
illumed the thin face like sunshine. 

Atthis moment Miss Mordaunt announced 
herself as ready, walking towards the door 
as if impatient of the least delay.” * 

“ Good-by, little Roy;.do not forget me if 
you never see me again,” she called from the 
doorway, without waiting for an answer, 

Mr. Ogilvie bowed and followed her, and 
Mrs. Haviland and Roy watched as he lifted 
her in. his strong arms and put her in the 
carriage, and then got in and drove away. 

It was'more than an hour past the usual 
hour when John Haviland came home that 
night, but his mother made no remark, only 
seeking by numberless littke womanly wiles 
to divert his theughits, and lighten the weight 
pressing so sorely on his heart, she knew, 
though he tried bravely to hide it, and be 
gay and cheerful as usual, 
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HEN the feet of one we love has 

W touched the shores of the silent 

river, and then turned and come 
back to us, our love receives a new baptism. 
It seemed to Paul Ogilvie that he had never 
really loved Helen until now he had come so 
near losing her. He tried to tell her some- 
thing of this as he drove to Rose Hill, but 
she begged him, almost sharply, to “ wait till 
amore convenient season,” adding, lightly, 
that he “would have plenty of time to tell 
her when she was his wife.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Teresa 
was at liberty. Helen’s strength had been 
fictitious, evidently, for no sooner had Ogilvie 
taken his departure than she sank nervous 
and trembling into a chair. And all the 
evening, until eleven o’clock, Teresa had sat 
by her, bathed lier head, and striven to soothe 
the strange nervous restlessness so unusual 
to her. At length, pale and exhausted, she 
slept, and Teresa slipped softly out, intend- 
ing to inform her father—who had been to 
the door to see how the patient was every 
fifteen minutes during the evening—that 
Helen was at last asleep, and then go down 
to her own room. 

The night was still and dark, the sultri- 
ness still lingering in the air. She expected 
to find her father in the sitting-room, as he 
had said he should not go to bed until Helen 
got quiet. But he was not there, and the 
gas was out, both there and in the hall. She 
ran up to his room, and called, softly: 

“Father, dear father, Helen is sleeping 
quietly, so do not sit up longer. If there is 
anything wanting I will speak, as I shail not 
undress, and shall go up uow and then to 
see how she is.” 

She waited and listened, but there was no 
answer, 

“He must have fallen asleep,” she said; 
“poor papa! he looked so weary and anx- 
ious. I would give a good deal to see him 
with the old care-free debonair manner 
again.” 
ees 
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Thus saying, she went carefully down 
Stairs and stood a moment in the open door, 
How elnse it was! She remembered that 
the wind was southwest; perhaps there 
might be a breath of cool air there, and she 
sauntered that way. Suddenly she paused 
and shrunk back. With the cool wind that 
came in a soft breezy puff around the corner 
of the house, came the unmistakable sound 
of voices. 

There ran, for several yards, a rose hedge 
a little to the right of the angle of the build- 
ing, and it was from that direction the 
sound of voices came. It startled her a little, 
for she was not above the general feminine 
fear of “robbers.” She hesitated a moment, 
undecided whether it were better to listen 
and try to discover who and what the in- 
truders were, or to hasten into the house 
and lock up the valuables, and rouse Tim to 
their defence. 

“T swear I will have it, Gerald Deveraux!” 
broke sharply through the stillness and 
gloom, falling like a bombshell upon the ears 
of the surprised listener, 

“T have told you that I have not got it— 
what can [ do?’ was the more carefully 
modulated .nswer, in which, however, Tere- 
Sa easily recognized her father’s voice, 

“ Get it,” the other said, sententiously. 

“Teannot, I teli you! I am harassed to 
death for money now.” 

“Very well, I'll see young Gregory. I 
reckon he’s sharper than the old one was, 
Ha, ha! nice little operation that, eh, Dever- 
aux? devilish ‘nice!?? And alow chuckling. 
laugh gurgled up through the sultry air. 

“Have you no mercy, Lloyd Douglass?” 
canie appealingly. 

“Humph! as much as yon had for him,. 
mebbe. I reckon you shed tears when you 
saw him a goin’ to the devil—crocodile tears, 
I mean. I wonder, now, how much. the 
young sprig would give to get the old place 
back? sumethin’ handsome, I don't doubt.” 

“ Have I not given you already twice what. 
T agreed to at first 2? 
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“Mebbe so, but that is neither here nor 
there. I want more. But I wont be hard 
with you, Deveraux. I'll give you forty-eight 
hours to come down in. It’s Tuesday now; 
if the money is forthcoming—remember, two 
hundred dollars—by eight o’clock Thursday 
evening, all right. If not—weli, you know 
the alternative.” 

“TI tell you, Donglass, it is impossible. 
Wait ten days, perhaps then—” 

“Forty-eight hours, my dear partner,” 
broke in the hard disagreeable voice. 

Tessa turned away faint and sick at heart. 
She could not listen to more, for her brain 
was giddy already. She crept softly up to 
the door of Helen's room, and waited for her 
father to come in. She listened; Helen was 
sleeping peacefully. O, could she ever sleep 
again! What had her poor father ever 
done, that this coarse terrible man held him 
in his power? Well, whatever it was, or 
however wrong it was, he was her father, 
and she loved him! This was where she 
brought up each time she tried to solve the 
Btrange terrible prubiem. 

By-and-by Mr. Deveraux came in, fasten- 
ing the deors very carefully, and then coming 
slowly up stairs. Tessa had been waiting 
for this, and now came tripping softly across 
the upper hall. 

“ Step lightly, dear father; our pretty little 
patient is sleeping sweetly. I was just com- 
ing to find you,” she called, in a bright 
cheery whisper. “Good-night, dear father; 
don’t be anxious about anything, but leave 
it all to me.” And putting her hand on his 
arm, she kissed him tenderly. 

“My faithful, brave little Tessa,” he said, 
returning the kiss, and going hastily back to 
Lis own room. 

A little golden thread ran through the 
sombre darkness. The kiss burned and 
thrilled on her lips like a lover's kiss. All 
her life she had given so much and received 
60 little, that even this little scrap of tender- 
ness had power to fill her heart with thanks- 
giving. What was there she could not do 
for him now! 

If Tessa had not slept, no one suspected 
it the next morning, when, in her buff cam- 
bric wrapper, with convolvoius in her hair, 
she presided at the breakfast-table, where 
she had coaxed her mother, and where 
Helen, languid and serious, and her father.a 
little nervous and absent. were all gathered. 
If there were shadows in her eyes, the bright 
smile and gay badiuage, the tender care and 


thoughtfulness breathing in everything she 
said or did, the cheerful sunny spirit perme- 
ating all, hid them completely from observa- 
tion. And then, no one ever thought of 
Tessa as one who ever had troubles. Her 
cross, if she had one, was so garlanded with 
flowers that no one ever saw it. If she had 
burdens, she carried them so light! that 
others, looking on, said she had none at all. 

That afternoon Tessa went down town. 
She went alone, and a little privately, and 
came home looking just a little flushed and 
excited, but no one noticed that particularly, 
She was unusually gay that evening, singing, 
laughing, and brightening the whole house 
with her flow of spirits. Only one looked 
with suspicion on this unusual exuberance, 
and that was Paul Ogilvie. He got to wateh- 
ing her, and by-and-by he grew absolutely 
uneasy. The vivid cclor mn her cheek was 
not natural, and sometimes, when the smile 
died out of her face, there was a look in it 
that puzzled him. He had “always under- 
stood Tessa so perfectly before,” he said, por 
dreamed that he had never yet understood 
ber at all! 

When Tessa was alone at last, after the 
little harmless masquerade was over, the 
look of anxiety and care which had been ex- 
iled all day, crept back to her face. Sbe 
locked the door very softly,so her mother 
would not hear, aud then drew a little roll 
trom her dress, and unfolding, counted by 
tens aud twenties till she had counted it all 
—two hundred dollars, 

“Tam so glad!” she said, a smile chasing 
away the troubled look of her face. “I can 
wear my locket just as well, and I have no 
need of a watch atall. Mr. Rivirie was very 
kind to give me just what it cost, and with- 
out questioning me in any way. Now, Mr. 
Lloyd Douglass, it that is your name, J wiil 
settle with yon to-morrow night.” And she 
rolled the bills together carefully and put 
them away. 

She had half a dozen minds to give the 
money to her father, but she knew he woutd 
be vexed at the thought of her selling her 
watch, aud she hoped to see this fellow quite 
unbeknown to her father, aud so save him 
the trouble aud annoyance of another en- 
counter with him. It was quite natural she 
should fall into this line of reasoning; it had 
been the policy of her whole life to brush all 
possible trouble and vexation from his path. 

It was a soft dusky evening, with stars 
here and there looking out of gray fleecy 
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clouds. Eight o’clock of Thursday evening, 
he had said. Before that time, a good half 
hour she had been waiting behind the rose 
hedge, the two hundred dollars held tizhtly 
in her hand.* She was auxious and excited, 
but it never occurred to her to be afraid of 
this fellow. Indeed, she had been so intent 
thinking about her father, and so eager to 
relieve him, that she had net had time to 
thiuk about herself. She could not, however, 
help a sudden feeling of alarm when a coarse 
voice said, close to her: 

“Ah, my pretty dear, waiting for me, el?” 

“I am, sir.’ she responded, firmly, one 
swift thought of her father resturing her 
courage. 

The man seemed rather taken aback, and 
muttered something about an “unexpected 
henor,” 

“IT came on business, Mr. Douglass,” she 
continued, in a low clear voice. “I have 
brought you the money which you are ex- 
pecting. Here it is, in my father’s name, 
and I hope this will be the end of your ex- 
tortions.” 

The man took the money in an abashed 
sort of a way. Evidently he was not prepared 
to do battle with a woman—such a prompt, 
fearless, straightforward woman, too, who 
knew his name, and called it so readily. 
Thare were reasons why he didn’t care to 
have his name too widely known. He was 
not afraid of Deveraux, but Deveranx’s 
daughter—that was quite another thing. 
And so he took the money with a sort of an 
embarrassed “thank you, miss,” and, like 
the bully he was, skulked away. 

Tessa turned to go in, and met her father 
just at the edge of the hedge. Both started 
simultaneously. 

“Teresa, why are you here?” he asked, 
hastily. 

“Come in and I will tell you,” she an- 
swered, taking his arm. She saw that he 
was laboring under a strong excitement. 

“No; go in and leave me!” he command- 
ed, trying to shake off her hand. 

“Wo, father, 1 shall not go unless you go 
with me. There is nothing for you to wait 
for here now.” 

«© Tessa!” 

“I have paid it, father,” she said, softly; 
“now come with me.” 

He drew an involuntary sigh of relief and 
turned toward the house. Helen came out 
to the edge of the piazza to meet them. Mr. 
Deveraux drew her hand through his arm and 


walked back and forth in the pleasant half 
light, talking lightly and pleasantly, without 
an apparent anxiety or trouble in the world. 
Through the long windows the light fell 
softly through curtains of lace and damask, 
lighting the shadows with a pale amber glow. 
Tessa waited, but the two still continued 
their walk. The light, falling now and then 
on their faces, revea'ed hers brilliant and 
glowing, with a touch of tender sweetness 
hovering about the lips and the uplifted 
eyes; his smiling, suave, care-free, but with 
a lingering fondness in’ the glance which 
Tested every now and then on his compan- 
ion’s face. 

Tessa went into the house quietly—she 
was not missed. She knew she would not 
be before she went. With his old ease he 
had shpped the care and burden from his 
mind, content that she should “ manage it,” 
as she had so many of the vexations and em- 
barrassments which had frow time to time 
arisen in his way. She waited, however, in 
the hall till he came in. 

“Do you want to see me for anything 2?” 
she asked. 

“No, I don’t think of anything, my dear,” 
he said, indifferently. ‘“ Unless, perhaps, to 
suggest that you give Helen the benefit of 
your judgment in the selection of the wed- 
ding trousseau to-morrow,” he added, looking 
back. 

Tessa turned away with just a little feel 
ing of disappointment and grief in her heart. 
Her Jabor and sacrifice had been freely and 
gladly given, but it would be none the less 
sweet to have some slight acknowledgment 
of it, And though she would hardly admit 
it to herself, she was uot satisfied with the 
lightness with which her father passed over 
what seemed to her demanded the most se- 
Tious thought and care. She began to doubt 
her own wisdom in paying so large a sum 
unquestioningly. He might come back ina 
week, and where was to be the limit to his 
demands? The cause had not been removed 
with the paying of the money. She was 
very sure her father had nothing to fear 
really—he couid not have; why would he 
submit to this blackmailing from such an 
evident villain? 

In the midst of her perplexed cogitations 
Helen came in. Her dress was draggled 
with dew, and the hand she laid on Tessa’s 
had acold clammy feeling which made her 
shiver 

“I have been out walking in the shrub- 
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bery, and it is cold and damp there,’ she 
said, quietly. “By the way, Tessa, did you 
ever fancy you knew just how any one felt 
who was about to take his own life? But 
of course you never did; what a question to 
ask you. I have been wondering, down 
there in the dusk, and silence, and gloom, 
how he felt—you remember ?—-in those long 
chiil hours, and if life and death played for 
his soul, and life lost!” 

“Helen, you are not fit to be up and out 
in this way—why did I allow it? You are 
not half recovered from the shock of your 
fall, I shall have you down with a fever, 
your cheeks are like fire now,” Tessa said, 
anxionsly. 

“Nonsense! A young lady who is to be 
married in a month: has no time to be ill,” 
she said, with a nervous gesture. 

“Ina month?” Tessa asked, with a faint 
start. 

“Yes, your father thinks it is best, and so, 
I believe, does Bluebeard. Your father gave 
me five hundred dollars to-night to prepare 
me for the sacrifice,” she added, with acare- 
less laugh. “Do you think I can lie in bed 
and drink herb tea with such a prospect be- 
fore me?” ‘ 

As Tessa went slowly to her room, one 
thought repeated itself over and over in her 
brain: “How came he by the money?” 


CHAPTER X, 


Two weeks of busy preparation had passed 
away, and only two more remained before 
the day fixed for the wedding. Tessa worked 
busily and cheerfully. If sometimes a little 
feeling of weariness and hopelessness over- 
came her, she battled it off with the thought, 
“it will be so much better for dear father.” 
She knew that, with Helen’s expensive 
tastes and her tather’s thoughtless extrava- 
gance, it was little avail for her to strive to 
economize. And suppose that dreadful 
Douglass should come again? She always 
shuddered at that thought, and tried to put 
it away from her. What was it that her 
father dared not have Mark Gregory know? 

The only allusion Mr. Deveranx had ever 
made to the circumstance was to say once, 
carelessly : 

“Of course you will never mention any 
little thing you overheard once, Tessa.” 

“ Certainly not, dear father,” she answered, 
warmly. 


“Well, that will do. I dan’t care to be 
annoyed with the matter further, since it is 
settled.” 

Ouly one more week—and despite her self- 
control, Tessa knew that she was growing 
nervous. She was conscious of a fieree wish 
to annihilate time, and have it all over. The 
days—September days though they were—~ 
were endless in their terrible duration. 
When Helen had gone, and he did nut come 
there daily, as he did now, she should get 
strong and calm again, she said to herself. 
She wished he would not watch her in the 
way he did, and be so gentle and thoughtful 
always for her comfort. To be sure he 
always had been since she was a child, but 
just now it irritated and made her nervous. 
By-and-by they would be good warm friends 
again—but not yet! 

Helen Mordaunt had grown calmer and 
more self-possessed a3 the day of her bridal 
approached. Her eyes shone with a steady 
brillianee, and there was alook about the 
vivid lips that assured one that no nonsense 
or sentiment could influence her in the least, 
how that her mind was made up. She was 
not the sort of person to repent at the eley- 
enth hour, out of some sudden sense of duty, 
or from some conscientious scruples concern- 
ing the course she was pursuing. She had 
counted the cost, and accepted the life before 
her understandingly. She had put away the 
sweetest hope of a woman’s heart witha firm 
hand.’ Life henceforth was to be to her 
made up of only material good. She did not 
deceive herself into expecting to be quite 
happy with this, but she could not be happy 
without these things, and so her resolution 
was taken. If, therefore, any one has been 
hoping, from any little glimpses I have given 
of her heart, that she would repent at the 
last moment, and follow her heart into John 
Haviland’s arms, they can abandon it at 
once. It was the last thing in the world she 
had any thought of doing. 

It was one night after they had begun to 
count the time by days, that Tessa stuud at 
the window looking out into the garden. A 
strong wind blew up from the south, and 
detached masses of ragged clouds sailect 
across the face of the moon. and quite hid 
the stars out of sight, It was late Septem- 
ber, but dahlias and chrysanthemums showed 
still a few straggling blossoms, and the ver- 
benas were like a sheet of flame. By-and-by, 
down past the chrysanthemums, tossing 
their white robes against the gale, past the 
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glowing sea of verbenas, past the little foun- 
tain where the graceful naiad held the long 
hair away from her beautiful face, on and on, 
past them ali, her dress fluttering and filling 
in the wind, went Helen Mordaunt. 

Tessa watched her absently, not thinking 
of feeling surprised, for Helen gloried in wild 
winds and fierce storms—anything but gray, 
silent, sultry weather, in fact. She went on 
toward the shrubbery, then came back a lit- 
tle, and through the paases of the wind Tes- 
sa caught the faint notes of a wild sweet 
melody, rising and falling, and fitting pleas- 
antly into the fitful night, with its weird 
sky and wild wind. 

The faint tinkle of a bell broke in just 
here, and Tessa hastened to answer the sum- 
mons. Something likean hour later she saw 
Helen pass through the hall and up stairs, 
Mrs. Deveraux was uupleasantly affected by 
a south wind, and she kep: Tessa fully eccu- 
pied til bedtime. Mr. Deveraux came in 
quite early and went immediately to his 
room. The servants had been in bed full 
two hours. Tessa generally being the last 
up, had charge of thedoors. The back doors 
being secured, she came back into the long 
hall, starting back with a little cry of surprise. 
Paul Ogilvie stood on the mat. 

“My dear Tessa, did I frighten you?” he 
asked, smiling and coming towards ker. 

“T did not expect to see any one here, and 
60 it startled me before I saw it was you. 
Helen is in her room and the gas is out. 
Shall I speak to her?” she asked. 

“Tessa, are you sure sue iz in her raom? 
has she been there this evening?” he asked, 
excitedly 

“Certainly; I saw her come im and go up 
Stairs myself She was out in the garden a 
while, singing, and then she came in, and 1 

* thiuk retired early, for the gas has been ont 
io her room for some time. Our peopie are 
unusually sleepy this evening, they are all 
in bed but me,” she said, laughing. 

“J have wondered sometimes, Tessa, if 
you ever sleep. When other people lie awake 
they are dull and out of sorts, but no one 
can tell by you, for you are always like the 
morning, bright and sunny.” 

“All mornings are not sunny, so your com- 
parison fails,” she said, laughing, but feeling 
a littie embarrassed, and wishing—and not 
wishing it either—that he would go. 

“But you always are,’ he said, seriously. 
“Ido not deal in compliments, Tessa, you 
know. Your perennial sweetness and strength 


are 8 continual marvel to me, and have al- 
ways been. But I see this vexes you.” He 
paused, for the pleasant face was downcast. 

“Ono, ’m not vexed,” she said, looking 
up, “ but you must not think me better than 
Lam, for I am very far from being what I 
wish to be.” 

“ Tessa, is it possible that you, with your 
pure soul, ever know any of the fierceness 
and bitterness of struggle? any of the an- 
guish and remorse of striving and failing?” 
he cried, passionately. 

Teresa looked at him faintly surprised. A 
fiery red spot burned in each of his cheeks, 
his eyes were full of a wild pain, and his lips, 
under his black beard, were cvlorless as 
marble 

“ Tessa, my little friend,” he cried, recoy- 
ering himself, “I did not mean to frighten 
you! I forgot myself. Vil tell you how I 
came to be here now, and then I will take 
inyself off. You see I went over to Green- 
bush this afternoon and did not return till 
late. Just as I stepped from the boat two 
women came up, crossed the plank and went 
on board. Tessa, I could have sworn that 
one of those women was Helen Mordaunt! 
I waited on the pier till the boat started to 
return, hesitating whether to go on board 
and find out if it were she, or to come home. 
Iam glad now I came home; but it wasa 
marvellous resemblance of outline and mo- 
tion. T could not, in the uncertain light, see 
the face, which was turned toward her com- 
panion, who seemed to be leaning on her 
arm heavily. It was the last trip the boat 
makes to-night, or [doubt not I should have 
returned to the east side of the river, just to 
satisfy myself. There, now I will go home. 
If you had just as lief, don’t mention this to 
her And now, good-night;* holding her 
hand a moment, and looking down at her 
with one of those sweet rare smiles which 
so few who knew Paul Ogilvie ever saw on 
his face. 

It was late when Teresa came into the 
breakfast-room next morning. Her mother 
had had a bad night, and was not as well as 
usual this morning. Her father had jast 
looked in before he went down to the bank, 
and Helen she had not seen, but she did not 
think to ask Norah for her, as very probably 
she had not yet risen, and if she had, might 
be five miles from there on Firefly’s back. 
There was no reckoning with any degree of 
certainty upon her movements. And so 
Tessa ate her breakfast, and put on her hat 
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to go out to look after her dahlias, and see if 
the winti had broken them down. 

She was half way down the garden path 
on the first terrace, when she observed some 
one coming up the hill toward the honse, 
He walked slowly and wearily, and if was a 
full moment before she could believe it was 
her father. She turned immediately and 
went down to meet him, thinking he had 
been taken suddenly ill The impression 
deepened as she came near enough to see 
how white and haggard he looked. 

“Dear father, you are ill?” she said, pat- 
ting her hand through his arm, and looking 
anxiously in his face. 

“1? O yes,” he said, absently, leaning on 
her arm and breathing shortly. 

She hurried him to the louse as quickly 
as possible, and went up the stairs with him. 

“Now tell me what to do, father,” she 
said, after she had seated him in a velvet 
easy-chair—his favorite seat. “Shall I send 
Tim for a doctor, or shall I be your doctor? 
You know you tell me sometimes I should 
take ont a diploma,” she said, brightly, 
Standing at lis side and pushing back the 
damp loosely-eurling hair from his forehead, 
with a soft caressing touch. 

“YH have you, Tessa,” he said, faintly. 
“You've been a faithful girl, my Tessa !” 

She Jeaned over and kissed the tremulous 
lips. 

“And you'll not turn against me, will you, 
if all the world does?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Not if a dozen worlds should, dear 
father,” she answered, promptly. 

He put his hamd to lis bosom and drew 
out a letter. 

“¥f only you could manage it someway, 
Tessa,” he said, characteristically. “You 
always do things so easily and with so little 
effort.” 

She took the letter and read it through in 
silence, but her face was of ashy whiteness. 

“J—I don’t understand,” she said, in a 
holow voice. 

Wo; I suppose I must tell you,” he said 
“there is no other way.” 

“Not if Lam to help you.” 

“Jt is a hard thing to tell?’ he said, with 
his old shrinking from hardness and un- 
pleasantness, 

“Tt isa hard thing to hear?? she said, in- 
voluntarily. 

“Yon said you would not turn from me, 
and now you are reproaching me so soon,” 
he said, in a complaining tone, 


“No, father, I am not reproaching you. 
Tell me the story as briefly as you can. It 
seems this Helen Mordaunt is your child. 
Where is her mother? or rather, where was 
she when you met her?” 

A. vivid red spot had come out on Tessa’s 
cheek, and over the back of the rich velvet 
easy-chair her slender hands were clenched 
till the blood purpled beneath the nails. 

“It was at Newport where I first saw 
Helen Mordaunt — that was her mother’s 
name. I was thrown into her society day 
after day, and, Teresa, I loved her! I did,as 
I live—loved her with a terrible fiery passion 
that burned out all memory of everything 
but her royal face. She was more beautiful 
than Helen—my Helen,’—his voice uncon- 
sciously softening, —“and she had been 


wronged, and I pitied her, and—and married 
her.” 


“Father!” 

“It is true, Tessa, I never meant then to 
return to your mother. We had parted in 
anger, and I had not seen her for six months. 
I did not see her for nearly two years after, 
But Tl anticipate. I married Helen Mordaunt, 
as I said, and I loved her, too, terribly as I 
wronged her. When—nearly a year after— 
Helen was a few weeks old, somebody told 
her that I had a wife and child in New York. 
I did not deny it, but told her that I had 
given them up for her. I thought she was 
satisfied, but the next night upon my return 
home, I found she had taken her babe and 
left, and I have never seen her since. I 
looked for her far and near, but at last gave 
it up, and came back to New York Soon 
after we came to Albany, and have been 
here ever since." 

* But this letter?” 

“Yes, she wrote it. She wrote once be- 
fore, saying 1 must take my child and take 
care of it, for she was unable to do so longer 
But, Tessa, as often as T have heard the story, 
I never dreamed that it was she. You must 
tell Paul—I cannot,” he said, weakly. 

“7? O father!” her face crimson with sor- 
row and shame, 

“Yes, why not? You can get over it so 
much easier than I can, and he will take ig 
better from you. You had better tell him 
im mediately, that these preparations may be 
stopped. And now send Helen to me. 0, 
how I love my darling! I will tell her.” 

He smiled with a little of his old lightness, 
and ran his white fingers through his hair, 
The burden was slipping off! 
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Tessa could not be insensible to the weak- 
ness and selfishness which he manifested, 
even in this stern extremity. The shame 


and disgrace were bitter, the burden he had 


lain upon her more bitter still. 

“0, how can I tell him 2” she cried, under 
her breath, her face aflame. “ He will hate 
me for being the one tu shatter his hopes of 
happiness—while 1—O Heaven!” She broke 
off in a short gasping sob. 

“Come, Tessa!” Mr. Deveraux said, ina 
tone of weak impatience. 

She started to go out. Looking back from 
the door, she saw how weak and broken he 
looked; how unlike the bland, genial, polite 
and self-controlied man he had always been 
since she could remember, and her heart 
filled with tender pity and uncontrollable 
love. 
put her arms about his neck and kissed 
him. : 

“ My good Tessa! You have been a bless- 


ee 


She went back swiftly and softly, and. 


ing to me all my life,” he said, with sudden 
emotion, returning her kiss. 

How many times afterward Tessa went 
back over that one last moment, forgetting, 
with fove’s wonderful art, all the coldness 
and neglect, and remembering only that! 

She ran up to Helen’s room, but she was 
not there. Coming down she met Norah on 
the stairs. 

“Do you know where Miss Mordaunt is, 
Norah ?” 

“No ma’am. 
breakfast yet.” 

“Bushe is not in her room, Norah, and 
the bed is undisturbed,” Tessa said, excitédly. 
“Go out and ask Tim if he has seen her.” 

Norah went out, and returned in a mo- 
ment with the word that Tim had not seen 
her since he saw her come in from the gar- 
den and go up stairs the evening before. If 
she had gone away early, Firefly would have 
been missing, but Firefly was in the stable. 


She has not been in to 
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CHAPTER XL. 


N the midst of this alarm and anxiety 
concerning Miss Mordaunt, there was a 
Joud peremptory riug at the bell. 

“It’s that Mark Gregory and two other 
men, and they want Mr. Deveraux,” said 
Norah, coming back from the door hastily. 

“It’s some business about the bank, most 
likely. But you need not call him, Norah; 


he fs not quite well this morning. I will see 


them and get him excused.” 

The door was just ajar, and the cool fresh 
air came in bathed in sunshine. The ‘soft 
carpet quite drowned the light steps in- the 
hall, and clearly and distinetly through the 
open door came this sentence, falling with 
terrible meaning on Tessa’s startled ears: 

“It’s not possible that he has discovered 
that he is detected, and so given us the slip, 
after all our vigilance?” - asked one of the 
men, 8 

“No, he is in the house, somewhere. 
i-” he paused abruptly with the sentence 
unfinished. Tessa Deveraux stood in the 
doorway. : se a . 

She bowed to Mark Gregory, and tried to 
smile, but her lips were cold and nerveless, 
and the muscles of her face felt as if they 
were suddenly paralyzed. - 

“These gentlemen have business with Mr. 
Deveraux. If you would call Lim, or per- 
haps we had better goin,” said Mark, turn- 
ing to the men. : 

“ Yes, that would be the better way. We 
will goin, if you please,” one of them said, 
taking a step forward. : 

“If you could tell me your business, gen- 
tlemen,” she:said, hesitatingly. “My father 
is quite ill, and if you could excuse him, or 
if I could do the business, or be the bearer 
of ittohim” — = ” 4 

The men glanced at edch other soberly, 
and with alittle hesitation one of them said: 

“Our orders are to find Mr: Deveraux. 
For your sake, miss, I wish we conld let him 
off.” - : 
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The pale lips grew firm as iron. 

“ You do not say you will see him whether 
orno?”. she asked, a trifle hanghtily. “Tell 
me your business, if you please.” 

The men looked reluctant, and one of 
them: signed to Gregory to speak. 

“I wish you would not insist, Miss Dever- 
aux,” he said, coming and standing close be- 
side her, and lowering his'voice. “It is not 
a pleasant task to tella daughter of her fa- 
ther’s villany.” 

' “Silence!” she interrupted, her-soft hazel 
eyes flaming suddenty. 

“You wish to know the truth?” 

- “Yes; but that does not necessitate such 
jlanguage, and in my presence it: shall not be 
spoken. Tell your story, and leave the de- 
ductions ont. What has my father done?” 
She stood erect, her face pale and firm, her 
eyes looking steadily into his. 


- “YE you will know—and yor Might as well 


first as last, I snppose—these gentlemen are 
Officers sent here at the instance of the di- 
rectors of the Commercial Bank, with a war- 
Taut tor the arrest of Mr. Deveraux for de- 
faleations.to the amount of fifty-five thousand 
dollars, extending over a period of five years, 
as near as can be aseertained.” 

She put her hand. to her heart suddenly, 
and uttered a faint ery. Gregory put out 
his hands, he thought she was going to faint; 
but she motioned bim back with an appeal- 
ing gesture, and-covered her face with her 
hands. A door somewhere swung to with a 
dull clang. It seemed to rouse her, for she 
looked up almost instantly, her eyes dry, but 


“with such a world of shame, and pain, and 
‘love in them! 


“You will let me go uptohim first? He 
is not well—he has had 8ther troubles—and 


‘I can make it easier to him. He is in your 


power, be merciful as you ean,” she said, 
pleadingly. 

The men spoke a few words together, and 
then one of them said: 

“We will come up into the hall, but you 


may go in alone a few moments if you wish.” 

They came in and went cautiously up the 
padded stairs and steod by the window in 
the upper hall. How still-it was! Thesun- 


shine came throtish tlie nétivork of ivy lacing’ 


the windows; a marble Clytic looked down 
serenely from a dainty etagre, exquisitely in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, over which trailed 
a blossoming vine of green and gold, and a 
bird with scarlet breast plumed himself lazily 
in the warm light. 

Tessa came up and went past them with- 
out speakitig, The men looked after her ad- 
miringly. 

“She is the true metal,” one of them said, 
in a careful whisper, “proud, and tender, 
and strong!” : 

They waited in silence, listening, with 
faces turned towards the door where she 
had disappeared. The clock in the hall be- 
low ticked with fearful distinctness, but’ not 
the faintest sound came from the closed 
ehamber. Itseemed an age,.but in reality 
it was was but a few moments, when the 
decor opened, and without speaking, she 
beckoned them to come in. Something— 
some pew expreasidn—in lier face, struck 
Mark Geegory with a feeling of vague awe. 
She stepped aside as they came up. : 

“ He has escaped,” she said, pelntiog to- 
wards the window. 

‘They crowded hastily forward. Could. it 
be that this had been a ruse of hers to save 
him from arrest? But no, he sat there; 
they saw the gleam of the diamond on his 
sinall left hand iying carelessly on the. rich 
velvet of the chair arm. 

“ We have comeon a very unpleasant duty, 
Mr. Deveraux,” said one of the officials, feel- 
ing in his pocket for a paper. 

Mark Gregory pushed by him, then turn- 
ing suddenly, he said in a hushed voice: 

“ He has escaped! he és dead!” - . 

«Au hour afterward, while Tessa was stand- 
ing over her mother, who had -been in strong 
hysterics ever since learning: of her hnue- 
band's death, Paul Ogilvie came in. The 
sight of him brought to her mind with sick- 
-ening force the revelation of the morning, 
which. in the overwhelming events that sue- 
-ceeded it had been absolately.forgotten. And 
then she remembered that Helen had not 
_yet returned—this.teo had ‘been lest sight 
-of in the sorrow and confusion attendant 


upon. her father’s death. Indeed, she had. 


. had no ehance to think connectedly, events 
: bad followed each other in such startling suc- 


cession. Leaving Norah with her mother 
she went out to Ogilvie. 

“ My poor little Tessa!” he said, pityingly, 
drawiug her to his. side, and holding her 
hands in his strong clasp. “I came to you 
the instant 1 knew.” 

She had not shed a tear through all the 
terrible experiences of the morning, but now 
she broke into a quick convulsive sobbing, 
He did not try to check her tears, only held 
her hands more firmly, his lips trembling a 
little despite -his stern strength. By-and-by 
she grew calm, the sobs only coming at in- 
tervals. 

“You have helped me more than I can 
tell,” she said, gratefully. “It seemed as if 
ray brain was on fire, and I could not shed a 
tear to put out the scorching flame.” 

“And there was noone tv think of you, of 
course—there néver was!’ he said, savagely, 
a strange fond protecting feeling stisring in 
his-heart for this brave little girl, and a fierce 
anger rising against anything that troubled 
her, coupled: with a wisttul longing to shiek 
her from all roughness and harduess. 

In the meantime Tessa was.thinking of 
Helen, and dreading telling him, and wish- 
ing it were: possible for her to bear the pain 
it would cause him. But he was dead. now, 
and there was no one else to do it. If only 
she might wait a little—till after he was put 
out of sight—he would be sure to hate him, 
even if he was dead, he was so sternly up- 
right himself,and somehow she conld not 
bear the thought that he should look on the 
deail face, go dear to her in spite of all, in 
bitterness and loathing. There would be 
enough to do that, enough tosay hard things 
of him; and little enough of charity for his 
temptations, amang those who suffered, with- 
out Ais condemnation. 

*Do you know—has any one told you that 
Helen bas not been seen this morning?” she 
said, after a little pause. “Iwas going to 
send to you directly, but they came, and then 
—and then—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that, Tessa,” 
he interrupted. “I got a note from Helen 
this morning. You know what I told you 
last night? Well, I conclude it was her. 
Would you like to see the letter?” He said 
all this in a careless way, but Tessa knew 
he was troubled more than he would admit. 

She took the letter and smoothed it outs 
it had the look of having been crushed to- 
gether in some one’s band. Was it possible 
that Helen had somehow learned this terri- 
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ble thing and had fled? :She could not de- 
termine by thé letter, wich was vague and 
unsatisfactory. It was brief, and as follows: 


“Mr. Ocitvie,—Lest any alarm should be 
felt for my safety, either at Rose Hill, or by 
you, I write to say that I left Albany last 
night of my own free will, and am now, I 
trust, in the way of duty, at least. It is im- 
possible for me to say now whether you will 
ever see me again. HELEN MoRDAUNT.” 


“It is strange, unless—” she paused, with 
a painful flush rising on her face, 

“ Never mind,” he interrupted, “don’t let 
it disturb you now. You have troubles 
enough, poor child! And now what can [I 
do to help you in this bitter strait? I want 
you to leave everything to me that you ean. 
I will send Mrs. Dowley over to stay with 
you the rest of the week.” : : 

Her eyes filled with quick tears. 

“You are the only friend I have to depend 
on, now,” she said, softly—“only Him, the 
Infinite and unfailing ” 

It was all over at last, ashes to ashes, and 
dust to dust! The dead are never subject 
to so harsh criticism as the living. If Ger- 
ald Deveraux had lived, the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling in those who had honored and 
trusted him would have turned their re- 
spect to fierce anger and contempt. But he 
was dead, and so judgment was tempered 
with merey. And mingling with their blame 
was an element of pity—the shock of dis- 
covery had been so terrible to him that it 
slipped the cord of life. Here was evidence 
of anguish which was stronger than volumes 
of protestations from living lips) To be 
sure, the doctors said it was “disease of the 
heart, of long standing;” but to the honor 
of the human heart, the popular leaning was 
towards a pitying and forgiving spirit, at 
least, now that he was dead. A strong feel- 
ing of compassion for Teresa pervaded the 
cummunity, and doubtless added much to 
the charitable sentiment which prevailed. 

The stockholders—of whom Paul Ogilvie 
was the heaviest—held a meeting and voted 
to bear the loss wholly, leaving Rose Hill to 
the invalid wife and faithful daughter, and 
Mark Gregory was deputed, from his posi- 
tion as Mr. Deveraux’s successor, to acquaint 
Miss Deveraux with the fact. 

It was three or four days after the funeral, 
days in which people had thoughtfully kept 
away from Rose Hill, instinctively divining 
that in that course they showed the mast 


delicate sympathy for the sufferers. Going 
tp the whitely-gravelled drive, flecked with 
whirling leaves of amber and dun, young 
Gregory saw 8 man skulking through the 
garden towards the honse. There wassome- . 
thing coarse and repellant about the nan, 
though he was well-dressed, atid even carried 
one of those notty little canes, supposed to 
belong exclusively to the genus fop. He 
had an unateady halting gait, and one read- 
ily guessed the cause of the blood-shot eye 
and trembling hand, and other‘signs-manual 
of Bacchus. 

“ Good-morning!” said Gregory. 

The man started nervously, and retreated 
several steps. Very evidently he had not 
seen Gregory till he spoke. 

“Do not let me interfere with your busi- 
ness,” Gregory said, standing back. “I be- 
lieve you have the precedence.” : 

“Y—T’m in no harry, sir. I only. had a 
little business with Mr. Deveraux. I ¢an 
wait. I’m in ‘no hurry,” taking a few more 
steps backward. 

“Wait! I should think so! Don’t you 
know Deveraux is dead 2” 

“Dead! dead! Gerald Devernux dead?” . 
he exclaimed, his face growing terribly gray 
and haggard. nae 

“Yes, he’s been dead a week,” Gregory 
answered, but doubtful if the man heard, he 
seemed so stunned and bewildered, beside, 
he was walking away in his shoffling un- 
steady way. 

“Do you know that sian, Miss Deveraux ?” 
Gregory asked immediately Tessa opened 
the door. “He seemed very much strnek 
when I told him of Mr. Devetaux’s death.” 

Tessaleaned out and- looked: after him. 
He had reached the edge of the shrubbery, 
and just as she looked, turned his face to- 
wards the house; still walking on in a halt- 
ing, stumbling way. 

“ Douglass?’ she ejaculated, involuntarily. 

“Douglass?” he repeated, with a start. 
“Who is he?” — i E 

“Ido nat know, only I saw him once,” 
she answered quietly, recovering her self- 
possession. “How the man stumbles!” 

Just as she spoke, with a sudden lurch, he 
Staggered and went down, and as he did so, 
a stifled report. came up on the wind, min- 
gled with a wild cry of terror or pain. Mark 
Gregory sprang down the path with the 
speed of the wind, and. Tim came up close 
behind him. They tarned him over; a pis- 
tol fell from his pocket. He had fallen on 
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it in a way that had caused it to go off, it 
having probably been left cocked, through 
carelessness, 

Tim bent over him, a slow look of recog- 
nition growing in his face. 

“And if this isn’t what they eall the “hand 
0’ Providence?” he said, crossing himself 
with ludicrous earnestness. 

“What do you mean? Stop this foolish- 
ness and tell me!’ Mark demanded, ex- 
citedly. 

“Mean, isit? Why, what should I mean 
but that this is Lloyd Douglass, the scoun- 
drel who cheated your father out of his prop- 
erty? And Misther Mark, here is just the 
very place where I fonnd him,” he said, low- 
ering his voicé to a hoarse whisper, and cross- 
ing himself more rigorously than ever. 

“Go and notify the authorities, and have 
him removed immediately,” Mark said, turn- 
ing to go back to the house. ‘ 

“Yes sir.” 

“And I wouldn’t say who the fellow was— 
let him be forgotten.” 

“ Just as you say, sir.” 

After telling Teresa as brieffy as he conld 
concerning the accident, he came to the 
business of his visit. She heard him through 
very quietly, perhaps she had expected some- 
thing of the kind; at any rate, she was quite 
ready with her answer. 

“T thank you, Mr. Gregory, for bringing 
me this kind message,” she said, a pleasant 
smile lighting up the seriousness of her face. 
“But itis altogether impossible for me to 
accept the generous offer these gentlemen 
make me. I have already made arrange- 
ments to leave Rose Hill. I.am well and 
able to work; I have no doubt but I shall 
succeed grandly.” 

“But your mother, Miss Deveraux,” he 
interrupted. “I really wish you would stay 
here,” he added, heartily, and they wish it, 
too.” 

“Teould not, without losing my self-re- 
spect,” she replied, firmly. “Tell the gen- 
tlemen whose deputy you are, that Rose Hill, 
with all it contains, save the personal ward- 
robe of my mother and myself, will be at 
their disposal any time after this week. The 
thought gives me a great deal of pleasure 
that it will very nearly restore them theic 
just dues.” 

Her voice faltered a little here, showing 
the effort it cost her to refer, ever so slightly, 
to Ais crime, 


CHAPTER XIL 

THREE trunks, closély packed, were in the 
long ball at Rose Hill. Tim and Norah sat 
in the kitchen; they had both refused to 
leave the “sweet mistress,” as they called 
Teresa, till the last moment. They had also 
refused to receive a penny for the two weeks, 
or nearly that, since he died. 

“Norah,” said Tim, “she’s a saint, she is; 
a bearin’ with the ould one, and never com- 
plainin’ or onhappy-like.” 

“It’s a thousand pities she wouldn't die,” 
said Norah, wiping her eyes vigorously with 
the corner of ber apron, “she’s been long 
enough about it, goodness knows! How’ll 
Miss Tessa teach her French lessons, I should 
like to know, with her a-groanin’ and a-tak- 
in’ on like mad, all the time 2” 

“But she’s not to blame fér being sick, I 
don’t s’pose,” said Tim, thoughtfully, as if 
the idea had just occurred to him. 

“But she needn’t be frettin’ and com- 
plainin’ all the time,” Norah retorted. “She 
has found out some way that Miss Tessa 
had achance to keep Rose Hili, and the 
way she’s gone on is enough te provoke the 
Blessed Virgin herself. But she don’t mind 
—leastways she don’t appear to—and keeps 
just as sweet-tempered, and goes on a doin’ 
and a doin’—I never did see!” 

Here Norah's feelings became so oyer- 
powering that she got up and flounced out 
of the room. Just then Paul Ogilvie came 
up the steps. Norah knew her nose and 
eyes were unbecomingly red, and if Mr. 
Paul Ogilvie was a fine gentleman, and she 
only a poor servant girl, she had the natural 
woman. weakness to wish to look well. But 
it was so little now that she would be per- 
mitted to do fur Miss Tessa, that she swal- 
lowed her pride of appearance ata gulp, and 
opened the door. But Tessa had seen him 
and came out. 

“If you will sit with mother, Norah, it 
would be a great favor,” she said, in a pleas- 
ant aside, to the girl, and Norah, who had 
conceived a terrible antipathy to poor Mrs. 
Deveraux, smiied ali over her broad honest 
face, and went with as much alacrity as she 
would have accepted an invitation to a first- 
class wake. 

“TI did not intend to wait to be sent for, 
Tessa,” Ogilvie said, following her into the 
sitting-room. “I have been obliged to be 
away on business.” 

“Yes,” she said, trying not to show the 
embarrassment that kept rising and flushing 
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her face, and sending the blood away from 
her heart in little cold waves. “I. sent for 
you once while you were away,” she said, 
after a little pause, “the day after he was 
buried. I had something to tell you, some- 
thing you ought to know, but I ‘could not 
tell you before that.” 

“ Nothing very serious, I trast, Tessa,” he 
said, noticing her painful embarrassment. 
“T am willing to wait yet longer, till you get 
back your composure, unless it is something 
that involves some one’s else rights or hap- 
piness in some way.” . 

“TI don’t know, yes, I suppose it does, hers 
~—Helen’s,I mean. I fancy sometimes she 
learned about it insome way, why she left so 
mysteriously.” 

“Tessa! will you tell me whatever you 
have to tell quickly?” he interrupted, sharp- 
ly, “What is it about Helen? what excuse 
ean you offer for her course ?” 

He had never manifested any keen feeling 
in the matter before, and she had not real- 
ized the disappointment and chagrin it must 
cause one of his peculiar temperament, aside 
from the anxiety and grief he must feel for 
one 0 dear to him, till she looked up into 
his face aud saw how full of pain it was, 
Her own grew white, and her heart seemed 
to stop its beating, but she said very quietiy 
—she was conscious of wondering at her 
own calmness: 

“ Helen Mordaunt is my father's daugh- 
ter” 

A smile, a quick bitter smile crossed his 
face. 

“I was prepared to hear this. I have al- 
ways believed she was,” he interrupted. 

“ Wait!” she cried, the little undertone of 
scorn in his voice nerving her to the task. 
“Thad not finished. I was going to add, 
and your mother’s,” 

“My God!” 

He sank down in a chair and leaned his 
head on the table. Fora tmoment there was 
utter silence in the room, broken only by 
the man’s hard breathing. By-and-by he 
looked up. How terribly the jetty blackness 
of his eyes and hair contrasted with the 
pallor of his face! 

“ How long have you known this?” he 
demanded, fiercely. 

“Only since that—that morning,” trying 
bravely to bear this, the hardest vet—his 
blame—with calmuess. “It was just before 
they came. He came home, looking, O, so 
old and broken! and I went with him to 


his room, and then he told me all, and gave 
me the letter she had sent him. It had 
never occurred to him, who she was, before. 
IT mean he did not know it was your mother. 
He had met her under the name of Helen 
Mordaunt. She did not tell him any other 
name, but told him some story about having 
been fearfully wronged, but he did not say 
how or by whom. I don’t know if he~” 

“Where is she—this woman?” he inter- 
rupted, getting up and pacing the floor with 
fierce rapid strides. 

“Idonot know, she does not say only 
that she is dying.” é 

“Tam glad to hear that, at least? 

“She is your mother,” she said, gently. 

“I do not acknowledge the relationship. 
She las embittered my whole life, and ruined 
all my hopes of happiness, and made me a 
cheat and a swindler before God and man!” 
he said, vehemently. 

“No one but ourselvescan.do that. Noth- 
ing but our own acts can come between us 
and God,” she said, very gravely. 

“You kuow nothing about it, Teresa 
Deveraux! Good heavens, girl! If you 
knew what I have suffered!” he paused, the 
sweat standing in great beads on his fore- 
head. 

“Twish I could help you,” her face and 
voice full of wistful tenderness and pity. 

He looked down at the slight little girl, 
and for the first time it occurred to him how 
much stronger she was than he. She kept 
her heart and life pure, and her spirit sweet 
through the bitterest trials; while he let 
bitterness corrode, his soul, and continued a 
wrong which his ‘Whole moral nature con- 
demoed, out of a stern pride and a fancied 
duty—as if it could be a duty ever to perpet- 
uate injustice. 

“Tessa, if I was worthy of your sympa- 
thy,” he said, huskily. “You do not know 
how sweet it is, little girl.” 

“We will not talk of worthiness—none of 
us are-good enough to condemn others. God 
judgeth; let us not usurp his province till we 
know, as he kuoweth, all the secret workings 
of the heart, all its love, sorrow, temptation, 
bitterness, remorse and pain. May I read 
you this letter, now? Can you bear to hear 
ft, or shall I lay it aside?” 

“ Read it,” he said, in a softeued tone. 

Even then, with all his appreciation of 
Tessa’s patience and self-forgetfulness, it 
never occurred to him how bitter a thing it 
was for her to do this, or how utterly she 
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was putting her own pain ont of sight, that 
she might in some way help him to bear his 
more easy. How many hundreds of women 
do this daily in countless ways, and nobody 
sees it or dreams of it, or ever will. 

“She wrote it because of what was zo hap- 
pen, and not to complain .of the past, as 
hardly as it has borne on her; we must re- 
member that,” she said, softly; “also the 
long years of suffering, .as well -as the sin- 
ning. But to the letter: 


“*Ma, DEVERAUX,—I have learned by 
accident, that Paul Ogilvie js to marry Helen 
—our Helen! Such a possibility never oc- 
curred to me, or I would never have sent her 
to you. The one wild error of my life has 
Wrought woe enough, without its bringing 
desolation into their lives, Heaven knows! 
You are not to blame in this, for how should 
you know that Paul Ogilvie was my child— 
and her half-brother, when I so steadfastly 
refased to give you the name of the man IL 
had left? I am fll—dying, they say, and 
though life has been a wearisome thing to 
me, I yet thank Heaven that I have lived till 
now, to make this revelation. Perhaps— 
who knows—God would have let me die 
long ago if I had not, with the poor rem- 
nants of a lingering pride, kept this secret 
from bim? He isso proud, and I knew it 
would shock him terribly, and so, for his 
sake, I kept silence, fur QO, I love him so! 
and Icould not bear for him to hate me 
worse than he already did, Perhaps he will 
curse me now, for he is hard and stern. 
Heaven give him pity as he may some day 
need it of others! e A.M” 


There was a little moment of utter silence, 
and then he took up his hat and came and 
stood beside Tessa. 

“ only you knew ail,” he said, in a grave 
constrained voice. “I am afraid even yon, 
with your infinite charity, will be shocked 
when the revelation comes.” 

“T shall never lose faith in you, whatever 
comes,” she answered, with something of 
the old bright smile lighting up the serious- 
ness of her face. 

He stooped suddenly, and kissed her sweet 
tremulous lips. 

“You ought to have been called Faith, 
you are such a sure anchor in every time of 
trouble,” he said, in a low unsteady tone, a 
faint flush rising to Iris face, as he caught the 
vivid blush dyeing her pure forehead, and a 
vague wonder and surprise sweeping through 


his heart at the sudden sweetness that came 
“like a ray of sunshine into his life.” 

“Perhaps for the present, till you both 
grow accustomed to the—the changed rela- 
tion,” she said, hesitatingly, and feeling as if 
she must refer to itin-some way, and harély 
knowing how to do it without hurting him 
—the wound mast be g0 sensitive and bitter, 
she thought, “it is best that you do not 
meet. I think sha knowsit, and thinks so, 
too.” 

“Helen? O yes, I had forgotten all about 
her,” he said, starting, And putting en his 
hat he hurried out without so much ‘as a 
good-morning. 

But as he strode hastily through the 
atreets, a soft red burned through the dusk 
of the bearded cheek, and a pale luminous 
light crept up through the shadows in the 
dark downcast eyes, and softened and bright- 
ened the whole face, 

“ How blind I have been all these years!” 
he eried, insudden surprise. “Well, I must 
not think of this, yet! Only clean hands 
and a pure heart may J dare bring to her.” 

In a country town the sudden departure 
of Helem Mordaunt would have given rise 
to endless surmises and suspicions, and as it 
was, there was a good deal of’ speculation 
concerning it, for, from his prominent busi- 
ness position, Ogilvie was widely known, and 
his intended marriage, though kept very 
quietly, was pretty generally known and dis- 
cussed. The death of Mr. Deveraux, con- 
sidered to be Miss Mordaunt’s guardian, of- 
fered a valid excuse for the postponement of 
the wedding, and it had been quietly given 
out that her friends had sent for her, as, un- 
der the circumstances, it was proper they 
should, since Rose Hill was to be given up, 
and Mrs. Deveraux and Téssa going into 
lodgings. But there was oonsiderable sur- 
prise expressed that she should go before 
Mr. Deveraux was buried, particularly as 
not a small moiety of his peculations since 
her advent, had been expended on her. Even 
the five hundred dollars, the last he had ever 
taken, and which fixed the suspicions of 
youug Gregory, and ultimately led to his sr- 
rest, had been expended on her wedding 
troussean. 

There were a few who scouted the whole 
theory of “friends,” and declared their be- 
lief that there had been a quarrel between 
her and Ogilvie. They never believed Ogilvie 
would marry anybody. It woulda’t be a 
very desirable positidn for any woman to be 
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‘he wife of such an odd, abrupt, not to say 
disagreeable man as Paul Ogilvie. These 
remarks were confined mostly to a score or 
so of young ladies to whose pretty’ dnd ‘att- 
less lures of charming toilets, soft smiles 
and sweet speeches, Ogilvie had been most 
uagallantly and disagreeably oblivious: I 
hope no one will get the impression that I 
mention this latter circumstance’ as having 
any connection with, or bearing upon the 
afore-mentioned renrarks. 

When Ogilvie got home he found a note 
frem Mark Gregory enclosing two hundred 
dollars, with these words: 


“ Thage is the loan which was to me, life, 
lope, faith, courage—everything, in the dark- 
est hour of my life. If you have no need of 
it, hand it to some one whu has, and let the 
blessing go round. M. G.” 


He took an envelop from the table, en- 
clused the money, sealed it, and directed it 
to“ Miss Teresa Deveraux.” Later in the 
day he spent. half an hour finding a boy who 
did not kaow him, to take it to Bose Hill. 
But [ have something to say of what hap- 
pened between. 

Laying the séaled envelop on the table, he 
went to the Mttle carved desk which the 
reader will doubtless remember, and letting 
down the familiar leaf with its baize cover- 
ing of faded green, took out the package 
which the reader has once before seen. 
Pushing aside the picture, the locket and the 
lock of soft hair, be spread out the letter 
and read it as eagerly as if he did not already 
know every word of it by heart. Taking 
advantage of his absorption we will look 
over his shoulder. The writing is in a wo- 
man’s hand, dainty and elegant, despite here 
and there an uneven line as if the fingers 
that guided the pen, trembled. There are 
tear marks, too, on the paper, and just now 
something warm and hot plashes down upon 
the very place where we are looking. 

“OQ mother! mother!” he eried, in a 
husky voice,“ I do love you in spite of ‘all! 
It is you who have been wronged the most 
cruelly of all, even I, your child, turning 
from and spurning you—God forgive-me!” 
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He put the things carefully together, and 
put the paekage in his breast-pocket. 

“Tt shall never leave me again till I find 
her,” he: Whispered, under his breath. 

Taking up his pen he dashed off a hasty 
lime! Seled'and directed it, and going to the 
head of the stairs ealled: 

“ Martha!” i 7 

There was.a little hasty rattling of dishes 
—Martha’s ‘chronic difficulty was dish-wash- 
ing, she being a sort of domestic “ Flying 
Dutchman,” doomed, apparently, to: wash 
dishes to all etermity—and a frizzed head, 
such as her white sisters cruelize themselves 
with pins, and drawn-up braids, and hot 
irons to obtain, peeped out the dining- TOOTD. 
door. 

“T want you to-take this note to Mr. Alli- 
son; the lawyer, I mean, don’t takeit to the 
other one. Yeu know where his office ia?” 

“Yes sir,” coming forward for the letter, 
and dropping the dish-towel from under her 
arm. She caught it up with something: of 
the eagerness that a color-bearer manifests 
when his flag is. stricken down, and hurried 
back to the kitchen for her shawl. 

When aman worth five hundred thousand 
dollars sends for a lawyer, he doesn’t gener- 
ally have long to wait. Mr. Ogilvie didn’t. 
He didn’t expect to, but he could not répress 
a faint smile at the prompt squeak of his 
boots on the stairs. 

Mr. Allison was very tall and very lath-y, 
impressing one with an overwhelming desire 
to shut him up, like a telescope. He had 
light-blue eyes—very sharp, however—light- 
drab hair, complexion, coat, pants and vest, 
en suite. And a chronic squeak in his shoe- 
leather particularly edifying to people with 
weak nerves. 

Ogilvie set out a bia and opened busi- 
ness at once. 

“I wish a deed dwn Mr. Allison, 

-Mr. Allison bowed, took some blark forms 
from his breast-pocket, whipped out a pen, 
dipped it in the ink,..and awaited orders 
without showing any more surprise than it 
writing deeds for Ogilvie was the common 
business of his life. 
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CHAPTER XII 
O¥ HAVILAND was failing, Day 
by-day the blue veins in the white’ 
temples showed more plainly, and 
the wistfal blue eyes eew large and painfally 
bright. 

“You must take him over the water if you 
hope to save him,” the doctor said, doubting 
very much in his heart if that would. 

The old trouble in the hip had come back, 
and it was not often now one saw him off 
the lounge, where his white face made so 
little contrast with the pillows, that, save 
for the bright brown hair, you could hardly 
trace its outline across the room. If only 


they were able to take him away! But sea- 


voyages, doctors and board-bills in a foreign 
land were utterly beyond their means. They 
had little hope, even if they went, but the 
feverish desire to try the faintest chance 
haunted them perpetually. ; 

The wild sweet dream that had run like a 
thread of gold through John Haviland’s 


of his cruel awaking. 


them forgot, and a tenderer bond grew up 
between them, and John’s comfort, and 
tastes, and wishes were the first thought in 
both Mrs. Haviland’s and Roy’s hearts. Lov- 
ingly and quietly they strove to lighten his 
pain, and to make up, as far as possible, with 
their Jove, the loss out of his life of another 
more passionate love. And John saw and 
appreciated their tender arts, and though he 
could not forget, loved them for trying to 
make him happy. 

Mrs. Haviland, busy at some household 


task, was startled by a quick rap at the door. . 


“It is Mr. Ogilvie, mother, 1 saw him go 
by the window,” Roy said, excitedly, a faint 
flash on his soft snow-white cheek. ‘O,I 
am so glad!” 

* Mrs. Haviland, trying desperately to hush 


the sudden wild beating of her heart, opened 
the door. Mr. Ogilvie extended his hand, 
with one of those rare smiles which changed 
and softened his face so wonderfully. She 
put ont hers, painfully conscious that it trem- 
bled, though Ido not see how that could 
have been noticed in. such a strong warm 
clasp as that i in which it was received. : 

’ “May T come in, Aunt Agatha?” he asked. 

“Paul?” A look of eager, questioning 
surprise in his face. 

“If you will forgive the past,” he said, in- 
agrave tone. “I kope to make reparation 
as far as possible.” 

“I care for nothing but friendship and 
reconciliation. O Paul! you are the last 
Ogilvie, and II have longed so for a recon- 
ciliation, for I have the Ogilvie blood, and . 
the Ogilvie pride, and I could not come to. 
you,” she cried, pantingly, her eyes Shining : 
through soft tears. 

“J have along story to tell you—I have . 


” suffered terribly.” - 
heart, lay stark and dead in the gray dawn’ 
The matter was ney-— 
er referred to after that night, but none of. 


“YT did not blame you; I knew how you : 
were bound,” she said, gently. “I knew the 
stern cruelty of my father’s will, years ago.” 

Roy had raised himself on. his elbow, his . 
eyes eloquent with _ surprise, his dips parted 
and eager. 4 

“Roy, this is your cousin Paul—your 
mother’s dead brother’s scn.” 

The slight arms were extended, ‘the slen- 
der neck thrown forward, -the whole sensi- 
tive face palpitating with emotion. _ 

A few moments of utter silence, in whieh 
he lay closely clasped in Paul Ogilvie’s arnus 
—O, such a strong tender clasp as it was!— 
and then he said, with a radiant smile: 

“Tam an Ogilvie, too. Roy Ogilvie Hav- 
iland.” 

“T could not forget. my father, thensn he 
forgot me, and I called my boy by hisname,” 
she said, quietly, 5 

“T burned that will to-day, reer Agatha.” 
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“Paul! she cried, the blood Tushing to 
her face in a crimson flood. 

“ But that is not all. I have had.a deed 
drawn this afternoon conveying ail my real 
and personal property to you, as the only je- 
gal owner after that will was destroyed.” 

“Paul Ogilvie, what—what are you say- 
ing?” she Stanmered, growing pale, a doubt 
of his sanity crossing her mind. : 

“It’s not a pleasant story to tell,” a faint 
touch of the old bitterness in his tone, “ and 
over and over I have resolved to carry the 
Secret to my grave, but I cannot. Aunt Ag- 
atha, I have no legal claim to one penny of 
the Ogilvie property. My mother was my 
father’s mistress—that was all !” 

He paused, wiping the cold perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“TI cannot believe itl—Nathan was so 
proud and fond of her—his wife, Iam sure, 
I have heard that her desertion quite broke 
him down, and was the cause of his death.” 

“¥don’t wonder you doubt it, I thought 
Ishould go wild when I first knew it. I 


Was so proud, and thought so much of my 


birthright—the family honor, The Ogilvies 
had been so free from any taint of immoral- 
ity, or stain of mesalliance, that my heart 
throbbed with virtuous pride as I dwelt 
upon it. It was a bitter blow to me when 
she went away as she did. I never knew un- 
til a mouth after my father’s burial why she 
went. It is a sorrowful story, but for sixteen 
years I have steeled my heart against her, 
and once—only last Marech—she came and 
plead on her knees for my forgiveness, and I 
would not listen! I could not forget the 
bitter fact of my birth; it burned into my 
soul and turned every gentle and tender 
sentiment in my heart to bitterness, 1 may 
have been morbid—I think I was—but I was 
so proud and sensitive! I had a keen sense 
of right, and I dwelt continually upon the 
thought that, really, I had no right to my 
own father’s estate, and for aught 1 knew 
there were half adozen Somewhere, who had 
Just as good a right as I to the Ogilvie prop- 
erty. Lonly said this in my fiercest moods, 
however. : 

“All this time I knew you were living 
poorly, if not in want—you who had the 
lawful claim to this property, save for an 
unjust will made years ago by a man in a 
moment of passion. I read it till I knew 
every word of it by heart, even to those 
senseless technical phrases in which lawyers 
delight. ‘Not one penny of the Ogilvie prop- 


erty should ever descend to you or your 
heirs, under penalty of his curse, to the most 
distant generations’ Those were the words, 
My father promised solemnly to obey its in- 
structions to the letter, and before he died 
won a like promise from me. I think he in- 
tended making a will Securing it all to me, 
for he must have known how quickly the 
distant rélatives would bring forward their 
claims if the circumstances of my ilegiti- 
mate ‘birth were known. But, as you are 
aware, he died suddenly. - 

“To-day-I burned the old will of my 
grandfather, Roy Ogilvie, and if there is any 
curse to be borne for disobeying so unjust a 
decree, I stand ready to bear it! But I do 
not believe there is, I believe if it is possi- 
ble for him to know, that he approves of 
what I have done to-day. As I said, I have 
had a deed drawn conveying the great bulk 
of the Ogilvie property to you and your chil- 
dren. But the old pride is not all dead, yet. 
I want this one thing: an honorable name, 
I cannot bear that the Ogilvie name should 
go out in dishonor, and that the ever-ready 
world should gloat over the sins and short- 
comings of the dead. I ask that the silence 
of the grave may cover the past, as far as 
the world is concerned.” : 

“ Paul, this is not right. You are morbid 
about this matter, and I shall not consent to 
such a sacrifice on your part,’ Mrs. Haviland 
said, firmly. “You are my brother's child— 
and you are very like him in looks, Paul— 
and I will not see you impoverish yourself 
through any sensitive notion of right.” 

“But I don’t want it, Aunt Agatha, It 
has been a terrible old man of thesea about 
my neck all these years. I think I never 
stood quite erect in God’s sunshine till this 
afternoon. I have reserved a few thousand 
dollars in bank stock, and I am not too old 
to begin life anew. Perhaps I look old—I 
remember now I saw half adozen gray hairs 
on my temples, yesterday—but I feel very 
young and full of hope’? And another of 
those rare smiles brightened his face, mak- 


ing it something better than handsome, as _ 


the werld reckons beauty, 
“But you are going to marry Miss Mor- 
daunt—? : 
“No, Iam not,” he interrupted; “ that is 
all given up. Miss Mordaunt and I have no 


desire to marry each other. And really, as __ 


far as he was concerned, he looked as if he 
spoke the truth. 


cy 


“Are you sure, Cousin Paul, are you quite - 
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sure?” Robe asked, eagerly, his eyes kindling 
with sudden delight. 

“Yes, ‘quite sure, my little ise2 ene 
are you glad?” Ogilvie asked, leaning. over 
the lounge and touching the bright hair 
caressingly. 

“T am glad for John’s sake, dear Jonn! 


You see he loves her, though he never says - 
g, and is always bright’and cheerfal - 
before mamma and I; but we know, don’t. 


anythin 


we, mamma? and try to make him forget, 


but E don't believe he does... Now, maybe, - 


she will like John, especially if he. has 
money,” he said, innocently, little thinking 
how near he had hit the mark in his childish 
logic. 

Ogilvie started, ana flushed a little, but he 
said, heartily, “I hope she will” Then he 
got up, saying; 

“T want you to tell John about this busi- 
ness, and send him down in the morning. I 
want it settled as soon as possible, so I can 
be at liberty to go away on some business 
that is very urgent—personal business.” 

“T don’t want to be rich, mamma, if it’s 


going to make him poor,’ Roy said, thought- 


fully, after he had gone. _ “I think he is real 
splendid. If I was going to live, I should 
want to be just like him. Do you suppose, 
mamma, that a small, weak, feeble little boy, 
ever grows up into a strong great-hearted 
man, in heayen ?” 

“J hope my weak little boy will grow to 
be one on earth, darling,” she said, holding 
the thin face against her bosom, and strug- 
gling to keep back the tears. 

It was quite dusk when Paul Ogilvie 
reached home. He looked up.at Rose Hill, 
but there was no light visible. Mrs. Dawley 
thought she was used to all the varying 
moods of the master, but this was something 
new. He was gentle, social, and even gay, 
aud then his smile was so beautiful! Martha 
dropped her dishcloth into the stove, and 
did not discover her mistake till she pat the 
stove-cover into the dishwater, in her amaze- 
ment at the light, happy-sounding laugh 
which came from his lips. 

“JT don’t believe he cared a great sight for 


Deveraux’s orphin,” she soliloquized, Bshing | 
? 9 


out the cover hastily, before Mrs. Dawley 
could see it. 

A young moon glistening like a silver 
shield, looked out of a dusky-azure sky, 
faintly lighting the shadows about Rose Hill, 
and sending little quivering light through 
the sombre shrabbery. It was strange there 


was no light, thought Osilvie, walking up 


: the gravelled drive with an eager step, which 


could not, however, keep pace with his 
heart which ran on in such a blithe joyous 
way. 

“T can tell her aa he -whispered softly 
to himself. ‘ She will be surprised, and un- 
believing, perhaps, and it may. take. a long 
time to win her, but she is worth the win- 
ning—my glorious little woman!’ And the 
slant moonlight falling’ across his face re- 
vealed it eager, flushed, smiling. 

He rang the bell—a long, ringing peal, but 
it-came back only in reverberating echoes. 
He listened, but no light footfall came through 
the long hall or down the padded stairs. 

« Halloo, sir!? 

He turned sharply round and saw Tim at 
the foot of the steps with a mouster wheel- 
barrow. ‘ 

*Isnoone at-home, Tim? Surely Mrs. 
Deveraux—” 

“It isn’t home, any more, sir,” inter- 
rupted Tim, his voice the least bit in the 
world unsteady. 

“Where is Miss Tessa—not moved so 
soon ?” 

“ Yes, but she has, Misther Ogilvie?’ said 
Tim, doggedly. “Don’t L know? didn’t I 
just lave her bright face lookin’ out of the 
dingy winder, jist as swate and smilin’ as 
iver?—the darlint?” he demanded, blowing 
his nose vigorously, aud wiping his eyes sur-* 
reptitiously on his coatsleeve—the dust blew 
80 it got into them—probably. 

“Are you going back?” asked Ogilvie. 

“Of coorse Lam. D'ye think I'd lave her 
alone in that ould shell the fust night? And 
With the ould woman a gvin’ on and a blam- 
in’ her for everything—the tormint 2” 

Tim always talked the brogue when he 
was excited, 

“TIcame to see Miss Teresa. I will go 
back with you. . Where are they?” 

“e's in Union Street, sir,” said Tim, pro- 
ceeding to lifta couple of trunks from the 
piazza to his barrow, “and these are her 
things. O you needn’t, Mr. Ogilvie!” as that 
gentleman caught hold of the trunks ener- 
getically. “She didn’t expect to go till morn- 
ing,” he continued, “ but the pupils want to 
begin the morrow. O! it’s hard to see her 
come to this, and all along of his diviltry. I 
reckon they'll give him a good roastin’ afore 
they let him out 0’ purgatory—leastways, E 
hope sof? 

““Tim! said Ogilvie, sternly. 
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“Well, I do,” he responded, stubbornly, as 
he started off with his lead, closely followed 
by Ogilvie. 

It was indeed a strong contrast to Rose 


: Hill, the great desolate-looking wood-colored-- 


house, without tree; or shrub, or blade of 
grass to give it grace. The neighborhood 
was quiet, but had a poverty-stricken look 
which would have driven Helen Mordaunt 
wild with horror and disgust. To Tessa it 
wus simply the best available place, and she 
shut her eyes resolutely. to what it was not, 


resolved to be content with what it was. : 


Its aspect did not frighten ber in the least; 
she was very sure that she should find some 
very pleasant things there. And there was 
little doubt but she would, having the happy 
faculty of finding them where no one else 
did, generally. 

“Ogilvie saw her through the window train- 
ing an ivy round the cage of Vie, thescarlet- 
breasted little fellow who looked out at his 
new home as brightly as his mistress, and 
who, just as he came up, opened his throdt 
and poured out a little ripple of soft melody, 


at an hour, too, when any other bird would - 


have been sound asleep. Possibly it was ex- 
citement caused him to do it, and possibly, 
being in the house all the time, he knew the 
whole sad story, and did it to comfort his 
preity mistress, It had that effect, at least, 
for she laughed softly, and called him her 
“bit of brightness.’ Paul Ogilvie, looking 
through the window, thought it the most 
charming tableau in the world, and the 
dingy paper, and bare floors, and cheap 
wooden chairs, were all delightful accesso- 
ries. And then when she turned and saw 
him, and surprise and pleasure kindled asoft 
glow in her cheek—was there anything quite 
so charming—so exquisitely charming? He 
thought there was not. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said, cordially, 
putting out one of the wooden chairs as un- 
coneernedly as if it had been the most lux- 
urious of velvets. “ You are my first caller; 
I must be very agreeable,” smiling gayly. 

But Mr. Ogilvie evidently did not see the 
chair, but came and took both the hands of 
his pretty hostess in his, looking down in her 
eyes till the seft pink in her cheeks deepened 
to crimson, and the white hands fluttered, 
and tried to withdraw themselves, but he 
only tightened his clasp. 

“Tessa, Teame here to tell you a long 
stéry,:but I cannot wait—I love you! There, 
it is out; what have you to say to me?” 


“I—I do not understand you,” she gasped, 
growing suddenly’ white, and trembling vio- 
lently. “Helen—” 

“Helen! he interrupted: stormily. “Do 
you think, Tessa Deveraux, that 1 would 
come and offer you a heart with one regret- 
ful thought of another in it? I have loved 
you, Tessa—you have been the one thing in 
which I believed—these-sixteen years, and 
yet I was so unacconntably blind that I nev- 
er knew it till this morning! I don’t won- 
der that you are shocked; I don’t expect 
you to care much for me, now, but, O Tessa! 
in the long, long future, Jet there come a 
day when my love may awaken asweet echo — 
in your heart.” 

She looked up, the color coming back to 
her face, 

“Ydo not think,” she began, “there will 
ever come a time—” : 

“What!” he interrupted. “Icannot give 
you up! I willtry so hard to deserve your 
love, darling!” 

“I was going to say,” she repeated, her 
eyes drooping before the pleading passion in 
his, “that I did not think there would ever 
come a time when I should love you, Paul, 
better than I do now.” 

“Tessal” stooping over and lifting her 
face to his, and then with a swift motion 
gathering her close to his heart, 

Vic, from his cage among the ivy, sent 
out one low, soft, cooing note, 

“ My bit of brightness—my saint Teresa P? 
he whispered, rapturously. 

Well, that will do. “Love scenes are so in- 
sipid to everybody—except when they chance 
to be one of the dramatis-persone—that I 
forbear, out of regard to your feelings. 

Mrs. Deveraux, with unusual grace, slept 
soundly, and the moments ran on, very, very 
happily, as you, perhaps, dear sensible read- 
er, remember of their doing “once upon a 
time;” and Tessa had heard all the long 
story of Paul’s struggles up to his final tri- 
umph; had pitied, sympathized and admired 
enongh to satisfy any reasonable man, and 
as if that were not enough, ended by wor- 
shipping the hero of the story, and letting 
him see that she did! In which latter par- 
ticular Z think she was very unwise. 

“And now, Tessa,” he said, in conclusion, 
“Tam going to find her, and while she lives 
be a true loving son to her. Here is the let- 


‘terI told you of; she sent it after she had 


decided never to.return to my father. She 


: believed then that she was about to contract - 
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“a lawful marriage. How she was again 
wronged and deceived you andI both know, 

_ but what she has suffered we never can even 
guess. I want you to read it after I am 
gone, and be lenient to as-both—her for her 
error, and me for my hardness and pride.”. 

_ And so when he had gone she read it over 
twice, crying a little, softly, for the erring; 
not from any morbid sentimentalism, but 
from a feeling of womanly .pain that one 
false step can never be retraced in a wo- 
man’s life, and for the bitterness to which it 
had led. I have not time to transcribe it 
entire, but will give a brief resume. 

Atsixteen Helen Mordaunt met Nathan 
Ogilvie in Paris. She was poor, prond and 
pretty, and without parents, or any one, in 
fet, who felt under any obligations to care 

_ for or help her. Nathan Ogilvie fell vio- 
lently in love with her, met her daily and 
nightly for two months, and then sailed for 
America with ler. He would marry her 
some day, but what were a few words, a dm- 
ple rite, where hearts were wedded like 
theirs, he reasoned. As for Ler, she loved 
him wildly, with all the passionate abandon 
of her fiery race—for she was a daughter of 
Spain—and to love was all with her. But 
when she grew older, other thoughts crept 
in. She was not quite content with the rea- 

* soning which had satisfied her at first. But 
_Nathan Ogilvie was now immersed in busi- 
ness, and love was only a side dish. Years 
had cooled his fervor, and though he still 
loved his beautiful Helen, long possession 
had cloyed his passion, and an “ outward 
marriage,” as he called it, was less and less 
talked of by him, but secretly more thought 
of by her, till at last she got nearly wild 
thinking of it, and of what she was, and at 
last resolved to leave bim forever. What 
the struggle cost her to leave the man she 
loved so passionately, and the child she idol- 
ized, was told in a few broken incoherent 
sentences. Here she met Gerald Deveraux. 
He would marry her, at least, and he pro- 
fessed to love her. She would be a faithful 
wife to him, and try to forget the bitter- 
sweet past. With a few wild passionate 
words of farewell, blurred and blotted with 
tears, the letter closed. She had thus in her 
last farewell run over the whole ground of 
their companionship, from the first sweet 
‘passionate beginning, to the bitter ending. 
And when Tessa, taking up the dropped 
thread, supplemented it with what her fa- 
ther had told her at,that last interview the 


morning of his death, her heart was full vf 
sweet pity, and with a faint blush she whis- 
pered, “TI will love her as my own mother 
if Paul brings her back.” 

It was nearly half-past. eleven when Paul 
Ogilvie reached home, but late as it was 
John Haviland was awaiting him. The two 
men clasped hands in silence, and then sat 
down, . The younger was the first to speak. 

“T should have waited till morning if you 
had not come before. I could not sleep till 
Isaw you!” 

“Nonsense! what a silly fellow you are,” 
John Ogilvie said, trying to frown at tle 
fresh glowing face so full of gratitude and 
eagerness, But John was not afraid of his 
frown, now, but broke out impetuously: 

“YH not have it, Cousin Paul! I don’t 
doubt but you are good enongh for a martyr, 
but Zam not going to be the stake you are 
tied to. There is enough for us both—I 
don’t mean by this that I ought to have half 


why should there be a division? We are 


not many of us, all told. I like you—I want 
you tolikeme. I wont say that [ think you 


“should have all—I don’t. But of one thing 


rest assured; I will never accept any such 
terms as you stated to mother this afternoon, 


- and as for your ‘deeds, you may burn them 


Up as soon as you please!” 

He paused, flushed and out of breath, his 
soft gray eyes flashing and resolute. How 
handsome he was with the damp rings of 
chestnut hair tossed back from his broad 
white forehead, and the color coming and 


_going in his cheek like a girl’s. 


“ But Lam going to bring home my moth- 
er; and then there is Helen—you forget 
Helen; I shall have quite a family, you see,” 
he said, carelessly, but looking very keenly 
at his companion. 

“I—I thought, at least I understood,” 
stammered John, “ that—that—” 

“That I had given up Helen; is that what 
you are trying to say, young man?” inter- 
rupted Ogilvie, coolly. “ Perhaps,’ he went 
on, sarcastically, “you wouldn't object to 
taking her along with the Ogilvie property. 
Has it occurred to you, young man, that you 
are slightly presuming ?” 

“T have not asked you for anything, sir. I 
find I did not know you as well as I thought. 
Now, I say, I will take nothing from you?” 
his eyes darkening, and his bright face grow- 
ing cold and haughty. : 

“Softly! You have as fine a temper as a 
‘Toledo blade, Mr. Haviland. Come, now, 
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Helen shall choose between us when she 
comes back; thatis certainly fair. If she 
chooses to leave me, I will promise to make 
no objection.” 

“Ido not enter into contracts in such 
matters,” Johu said, stiffly. “I am unable 
to understand bow a man with the slightest 
particle of delicacy can make such a propo- 

. Sition to another man, as you have made to 
me, Concerning a woman whom he expects 
to marry.” 

“ Perhaps not, my young friend,” Ogiivie 
replied, quietly. “But unfortunately—or 
fortunately—T think the latter, and possibly 
you may agree with me—I cannot marry 
Helen Mordaunt, owing to the trifling cir- 
cumstance of her being my half-sister, and 
the law is unreasonable enough to consider 
that a barrier.” 

“Paul Ogilvie!” 

Ogilvie smiled provokingly, taking a cigar 
from the case, and pushing it towards his 
companion. 

“Take one, John, they’re an excellent 
sedative.” 

“ You shall not trifle with me in this way, 
Paul Ogilvie!” striking the case to the floor, 
fiercely. “ Heavens! do you thinkIam made 
of ice?” 

“Yshould sooner say you were made of 
gunpowder,” Ogilvie answered, with admira- 
ble compusure. “I think it will be my duty 
to mention to the lady we were speaking of 
what an inflammable fellow you are.” 
“Paul, do not be cruel! O, you do not 
know how I have sufferéd, or you could not 
Jest about it.” He laid his hand on his com- 
panion’s arm—it was a strong firm hand, but 
it trembled now—and Paul Ogilvie grasped 
it in both of his. 

“ Dear old fellow! don’t you see Pm only 
trying you?” he eried, almost hysterically. 
“Don’t you see how much [ admire your 
spirit? why, you're not ordinarily so dull, 
Jolin. Helen ismy half-sister, but it is to 
be a secret, because her parentage, like my 
own, is a disgrace rather than honor. Per- 
haps this might make some difference to 
you?” . 

“ Difference” 

“There—there, don’t go off again,” Ogil- 
vie interposed, looking adimiringly into the 
eloquent flushed face, “and 1 will tell you 
the story.” : 

It is unnecessary for us to repeat what the 

- reader already knows, and so we will pass 
over the rest of the interview till the mo- 


ment of parting, when the two men elasped 
hands warmly, and John, said, firmly: 

“T will make no arrangement about prop- 
erty till they are found. Maybe they are 
suffering with want at this moment—maybe 
dying. No, don’t let us waste time, not a 
single day. When can you go?” 

“T have made arrangements to go to-mor- 
row,” was-the quiet reply. 

“So soon? O, thank you, Ogilvie! But? 
and the bright face drooped, “don’t let her 
know anything about this—this presump- 


‘tion of mine. It might offend her, and per- 


haps very justly. It was so impertinent for 
me ever to harbor such a thought—I, who 
had nothing to recommend me, while she 
had everything.” 

“Pshaw! don’t be sentimental, John. 
Helen is only an ordinary mortal, and I pre- 
sume if she should marry you, it would be 
mostly becanse of the property you are to 
inherit from your grandfather. Good-night, 
young man!” And with a light laugh Ogil- 
vie stepped back into the house. 

“Pvean idea I told bim very near the 
truth,” he said, to himself; listening to the 
firm ringing step growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, “but he is too infatuated 
to believe it, silly boy! Z never believed her 
an angel, I’m quite sure of that. She is so 
unlike Tessa—my brave Tessa?’ And with 
a tender smile breaking the grave lines 


about his lips he went absently up to his 
room, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE leaves whirled in brown drifts down 
the narrow grass-grown paths, and huddled 
in little restless flocks under the lee of the 
dingy pickets that surrounded the great 
lonely yard which shat in a solemn square of 
greensward, unprofaned by shrub, or tree, 
orblossom. The house to which this was 
the approach was in perfect keeping. It was 
tall, and sqnare, and unsocial in its general 
appearance. It did not look as if it had 
ever been young, or had any conception 
what youth, and brightness, and jollity 
meant. But in spite of this appearance of 
chronic austerity, a brilliant face, looking 
like some wonderful exotic, gazed dreamily 
out from one of the upper windows at the 
Grifting leaves and occasional plashes of rain 
against the glass. 

“Helen, are you 


there?” said a faint 
Voice, : 
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The bright face faded from the window 
instantly. 

“You have been sleeping, mother?” and 
the beautifal face, radiant with a tenderer 
beauty than we have ever seen on it before, 
bent over the pale face on the pillow. 

“Yes, dear, and I have had the sweetest 
dream. I thought ke was here! And, Hel- 
en, I thought he forgave and loved me at 
last,” the pale lips wreathing themselves 
into a beautiful smile. 

“If you would only let me wrife to him, 
mother,” Helen began, when the ponderous 
brass knocker on the front door sent half a 
dozen hollow sullen echoes through the 
great house, 

The sick woman caught the white hands 
lying caressedupon hers, and half-raised her- 
self in bed,a faint glow breaking through 
the still pallor of her face. 

“©, if it should be he! she gasped, 
pantingly. 

It seemed an eternity before Miss Lorri- 
mer came through the long dining-room 
and parlor into the hall. Miss Lorrimer 
was one of those seif-poised, dignified peo- 
ple who never make haste. How earefully 
she closed every door after her, now! O, 
would she ever open the door? And then 
the interminable conversation whose meas- 
ured hum sounded like some far-off ghostly 
mockery. But bark! There is—yes, there 
is a step on the stair! The door opens sud- 
denly,a man crosses the room in two or 
three long strides, and falls upon his knees 
before the bed. F 

“My mother! O my mother!? 

There was no other word spoken for a full 
minute—then from the wan lips of the wo- 
man broke a low fervent “Thank God!” 
There was another moment of silence, and 
then, glancing from the kneeling man to the 
blushing, half-averted face of the girl, a 
troubled look came into her eyes. He saw 
it and divined its meaning at once, and ris- 
ing, held out his arms, saying, smilingly: 

“My dear sister Helen, why did you ran 
away from me, and take our mother with 
you?” 

The natural exibabrasenent she felt at 
this first meeting, vanished instantly at this 
brotherly greeting: Although she had not 
loved Paul Ogilvie, she was sure he loved 
her, aud she had speculated not a little 
upon how the announcement of their rela- 
tionship would affect him. She felt exceed- 
ingly pitiful towards him, and hoped he would 


not feel so very badly. Possibly she might 
have been a little piqued if she had known 
that his recovery had been, rapid enough to 
admit of his making a declaration of love to 
another lady in less than two weeks! A 
nice little burlesque this upon some “ incon- 
solable ” husbands I have known. 

After the first excitement of the meeting 
was over, and they could talk quietly, Helen 
explained the reason of her sudden depart- 
ure from Albany. She was walking in the 
garden in alittle fever of excitement. Com- 
ing up from the city that afternoon she had 
passed a woman leaning wearily against the 
fence, and looking up at Rose Hill. She 
started Nervously when she saw her, and 
hurried away, though she noticed that she” 
walked with unsteady halting steps. But 
that was not the real cause of her excite- 
ment. In that short swift glance in which 
their eyes met, she had recognized her as 
the woman whose gaze had affected her so 
strangely that first day of her arrival at the 
Greenbush station, and, added to this,a dim 
Temembrance of having seen the same face 
some time in the long, long, faintly-remem- 
bered past. She had thought of it until it 
had become a fact, as much as her own ex- 
istence, almost, in her consciousness that 
this woman was her mother. 

She did not, therefore, feel greatly shocked 
or surprised when she came ‘upon this wo- 
man down in the shrubbery, but asked her 
immediately to tell her who she was, and 
where she had seen her. This brought out 
the whole story, including her relationship 
to Paul Ogilvie. She saw that what her 
mother said was true—she was dying. A 
feeling of pity and love for the poor sufferer 
drove all other thoughts from her heart. 
She experienced 2 sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing towards her father, Gerald Deveraux. 
His weakness, and selfishness, and wieked- 
ness stood out suddenly before her in a new 
light. She shrank from lookiug in his face 
er touching his hand again. There was 
nothing to hold ber from the duty which 
came out momently before; viz.: to wateh 
ever and nurse her poor betrayed, suffering 
mother. It never occurred to her to doubt 
this woman—she knew she spoke the truth, 
but she could not explain it toany one else 
how she knew it. 

Her mother had tried to dissuade her, but 
she was firm, and making a hasty visit to her 
chamber, in which she filled a valise with 


what few articles of clothing it would hold, 
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she had returned to her mother, and they 
bad come out tv this place that night. It was 
some three miles out from Greenbush to- 
wards Schodac. ‘Here they had been ever 
since—nearly three weeks, It had been her 
mother’s home for fifteen years. Finding 
she could not get in anywhere with a child, 
she had pat her in charge of a woman, and 
accepted the position of companion and gen- 
teel servant to Miss Lorrimer. With the 
money earned she barely paid the board and 
schooling of her child. Once, in a fitof gen- 
erosity, Miss Lorrimer gave her three hun- 
dred dollars. With this she sent her to 
Greenwich, hoping in this way to prepare 
her to take care of herself. But before the 
,last term had closed she found herself grow- 
ing strangely weak, and after a few days’ 
struggle with conviction, she yielded to it, 
She could never do any more work! 

At this time she went to see Paul—she 
hoped that the years and the suffering had 
somehow expiated her sin, but they had 
not! There was no alternative, and so she 
wrote to Gerald Deveraux. She knew—it 
often reached lier ears one way and another 
—of Mr. Deveraux’s high standing and 
great respectability, and she knew he would 
not dare disobey her commanis, those com- 
mands being that he should make immediate 
provision for his child, as she could do it no 
Jonger. She knew when they would be 
likely to come, and haunted the station for 
twenty-four hours to get a ‘glimpse of the 
child she dared not own! 

Since then Miss Lorrimer had kindly given 
her a home, and the day after she had called 
on Paul, a letter had come to her containing 
two hundred dollars. She never knew who 
sent it—somehow she had always hoped it 
was he. She had told him she should be 
in Albany two or three days, and she had 
got the letter while there, 

This was not told all at a time, but in lit- 
tle detached items, sometimes by Helen, and 
sometimes by her mother, as the three sat 
together through the dark rainy afternocn, 
talking over the past,and making future plans. 

And so the short dreary twilight came on, 
and the wind beat the rain against the panes 
in wild fitful gusts, and the great chimney 
moaned as if in hopeless pain. Helen had 
gone down after lights, when suddenly the 
hand which had been lying quietly in Ogil- 
vie's tightened its clasp. 

“Tm going home, dear Paul; I cannot 
wait for you and Helen; good-by.” The 


hand loosened its Clasp, and Paul leaned 
Over and lifted her in his arms. How light 
she was, but with what a dead weight ‘she 
lay upon his bosom! He put his ear to her 
lips, they moved faintly, a few broken words 
of fondness aud. blessing, and were stilled 
forever. One week from the day Paul Ogil- 
vie had set out on his seareh for his mother 
——for he had gone far wide of the mark at 
first—he came back bringing ber body for 
burial. John Haviland met hin just after 
the service was over, coming down the 
street. There were a few moments of grave 
conversation, for their hearts were heavy, 
one for the dead, the other for the living. 

“Roy is failing, we think? John saic, at 
length, giving voice to the fear that neither 
his mother nor himself would admit to 
each other. 

“Failing! why, is there nothing more 
that can be done?” cried Ogilvie. “ What 
does Follen say 2” 

“He says a sea voyage and six months in 
the south of France might help him. He 
would also have to undergo another opera- 
tion on his hip, and I fear—” 

“ How long will it take you tobet ready to 
Start, do you think?” interrupted Ogilvie, 
with characteristic abruptness, 

“For where?” a little bewildered. 

“Where? For France, or anywhere else 
Follen says, And mind, don’t spare money. 
Roy must not die!” he added, vehemently. 

“TI will be ready in a week,” John said, 
Promptly. “And mother, I suppose she will 
go too?” . 

“Of course, and—look here, Jobn. I 
think somebody else would like to go—you 
can ask her!” And he turned abruptly, and 
walked away as if his life depended on his 
getting to a certain point at a certain time, 


Jeaving poor John in a state of delicious be- 


wilderment and bliss. 

In his great hurry to get away from Hay- 
iland, Ogilvie came near ruming over Tim 
Delaney. There was an odd sort of gravity 
about Tim which rather puzzled him. He 
seemed to be impressed with a queer kind of 
melancholy that appeared rather enjoyable 
than otherwise. 

“Treckon you knew the ould one had 
gone?” he half asked, half asserted. The 
secret was out at last. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Deveranx?” Ogilvie 
asked, hastily; a quick thought of Tessa, 
alone and in sorrow, saddening his face, 

“Yes sir, She went out like a candle, 
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that’s burned clean out;,but then no one 
ean deny she burned a good long spell,” he 
concluded, philosophically. 

“When did this happen, Tim ?” 

“The night after you went away, sir. I 
remember because Miss Tessa sent me up to 
see if you had gone, and the Dawley says you 
*wint that morning.’ ” 

Just one week from that day Paul Ogilvie 
stood in the station at Greenbush waiting to 
see the Havilands off to New York en route 
for Havre, France. There were four of the 
party. Mrs. Haviland, aud Roy—who re- 
fused to leave Paul's arms till the cars began 
to move—and Mr. and Mrs. John Haviland. 
Very evidently John had asked her, and 
Paul Ogilvie proved his right to a place 
among the prophets by the promptness with 
which the affair had been accepted. 

“But just between us, Tessa,” Ogilvie said, 
confidentially, that evening when talking it 
over, and discussing the beauty.and happi- 
ness of the newly-wedded pair, “I doubt 
very much, now, if she would have married 
dohn—aud I really believe she loves bim—if 
he. had not been worth two handred thou- 
sand dollars.” ~ 

“O Paul! how ean you ‘talk 30?” Tessa 
cried, looking quite shocked. 

“¥ never should if allthe women I have 
known were like you, darling,” he replied, 
gently. “But about Helen; she had the 
eandor to tell mé since our return that she 
was going to marry me wholly and altogeth- 
er for the luxury and elegance with. which 
my money would surround her. I hope 
Jobn will never be poor again, and I wish 
that, in my secret heart, I believed her re- 
ally worthy of such a noble fellow as Jobn 
Haviland.” 

“But, Paul, you cannot deny that ale was 
trae and kind to ker. She was not selfish, 
then, at least,” urged Tessa, whoalways saw 
the best side of everything and everybody. 

“T stand rebuked, Tessa,” he answered, 
gravely. “J, at least, should not throw 
stones.” 

“© Paul! you know that I did not mean 
that,” she cried, penitently. 

“J know that to the pure ali things are 
pure. O my beloved! help me to see as you 


see—some nobility, some merit, some good: 


in every human soul,” he said, earnestly. 
“ OQ, that is the simplest thing in the world,” 


she replied, with a bright smile; “ you have 


only to look for it.” 
: The Deveraux estate was settled late in 


November, Mr. Ogilvie buying out thé other 
creditors. He came up that evening to see 


’ Tessa, who persisted in going on with the 


lessons she had stipulated to give, in spite 
of allhis persuasions. She was not going 
to be married till J une, and she was, despite 
her sweet temper and yielding gentleness of 
spirit,..very firm when she chose, with a 
strong spice of. independence underlying her 
soft manner. 

“ There, Tessa,” said Ogilvie, taking out a 
legal-looking document and laying in her 
hands, “ there is adeed of Rose Hill; it is 
yours again.” 

She sat silent iva thoughtful, a graver 
look than usual in her brown eyes. Ogilvie 
watched her closely, his own face serious. 

“Ts this mine to do as I please with?” she 
asked, by-and-by, with an evident effort. 

“Certainly. You can give it away if you 
like,” he answered, with apparent careless- 
ness, bat without removing his eyes from 
her face. 

“And you would not be hurt or offended, 
Paul?” she asked, eagerly, her face bright- 
ening. 

“No, darling; do anything with it your 
own heart prompts you to.” 

“Then I will give it to Mark Gregory,? 
she cried, promptly. 

“ The very thing I wished, my brave little 
girl,” he said, fondly. - 

She looked in his face, and knew instantly 
why he had bought Rose Hill. 

“J—I never thought of it till I overheard 
Tim talking to Mark the morning this Doug- 
lass was killed,” she stammered, a painfal 
flush dyeing her face, 

“Tessa, do not Jet it pain you, dear,” he 
whispered. ‘Whatever the wrong commit- 
ted, we will forget itall, now. Shall I have 
this conveyed to Mark Gregory for you?” 

“Tf you will,” handing him the paper with 
unsteady hands. 

And s0 the Gregorys‘came again to Rose 
Bill, but between Ogilvie and Tessa it was 
never mentioned again, but they both knew 
instinctively, and'so-did Mark Gregory, that 
it was a simple act of reparation. How and 
why this was made necessary, only the dead 
eould tell, and their lips were touched with 
the seal ‘of eternal silence. 

All through the winter and spring there 
came the brightest and gayest of letters from 
the Haviiands. Roy was better—Roy would 
live, .Already the operation on his hip had 


been succcssfully performed, since which 
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time he had grown better so rapidly that it 
- seemed the work of magie. 

“ Roy has but one drawback to happiness,” 
Mrs Haviland wrote to Paul, “and that is 
the separation from you. I doubt if your 
dear little Tessa.loves you more purely and 
devotedly than he does. And well he may— 
as indeed we all. well may. I cannot help 
feeling, my dear Paul, {hat you were too gen- 
frous with us. I cannot feel quite right, 
to accept. the full half of a fortune which 
you have worked so steadily to amass. I 
night have had a right to-the half of my 
father’s estates, but not to yours, as they 
now stand. But I remember your firmness, 
and know my scruples will not move you, as 


they did not when the diviston was made. 
“We shall be in New York the first weel 
in June, in season for the event. If the con- 
sciousness of having made others happy 
adds to one’s own happiness, then you will 
be richly and royally happy, my dear Paul, 
which is my hourly prayer. 
“ AGATHA HAVILAND. 
“PS. Roy has just come in from playing 
football. His cheeks are like the sunny side 
ofa peach. He is nervously anxious lest 
Cousin Paul will not know him, John and 
Helen write you by this mail. They will 
give you the news and gossip—I cannot, my 
heart is too full—too full of tender grateful 
ness and chastened happiness, A. H” 
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